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THREE ART CRUSADES 


An EDITORIAL 


HILE the Crusaders of the middle 
ages conquered the Holy Land the 


arts of the Saracen conquered Europe. 
Crusaders returned with the beauty in their 
minds of the oriental arts, of fine tapestries 
and luxurious interiors, and even today 
homes the world over consider furnishings 
especially complete if an oriental rug or two 
is obtainable. 

Then came the American Crusade of 
thousands of men and women from Americ: 
enrolled in the cause of the Great World 
War, resulting in a complete change of archi- 
tectural and interior decorations throughout 
our country. Young artists and architects 
returned from Normandy, England, Italy, 
and the Mediterranean countries with better 
ideas of home and civic beauty. Architecture 
and handicrafts all over our country now 
reflect the English cottages, the Normandy 
homes, the Italian villas, and the Spanish 
patios brought back by young American 
crusaders. 

Next came the Crusade of American 
teachers after the Armistice, visiting many 
countries, resulting in new approaches in 
our school curriculae on art, history, 
geography, and social studies. Americaniza- 
tion turned a decidedly new leaf. Instead of 
erasing the European source in the pupils’ 
career, educators realized the value of the 
inheritances of the centuries-old civilizations 
in the Old World, and there a new fol- 
erance was born, a new tie toward peace 
and unity with the mother countries of our 
varied population. This Crusade still con- 
tinues, and every flow of thousands of edu- 
cators to the Seven Seas and Six Continents 
from the United States of North Americ: 
bring great values, building up an apprecia- 
tion and knowledge year by year that will 
ultimately build art shrines in America to 
which crusades from Europe will come for 
inspiration and knowledge. 

Above all things, those who travel abroad 
should decide to make their trips Tolerance 
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Travel Tours. They should travel with open 
receptive minds. To criticize or belittle other 
customs and values is to close many avenues 
of enjoyment during travel. To assume a 
boastful or comparative attitude in other 
countries is discourteous to the host to 
whom we have invited ourselves as guests. We 
‘an well remember that America has not 
invented civilization. Our graduates still 
hope to finish art at Paris or Munich, to 
finish medicine in Vienna or Rome, literature 
at Oxford or Heidelburg. 

To those who argue the superior invent- 
iveness of Americans to Europeans I recom- 
mend reading the article by Kaempffert,' 
Science Editor of the New York Times, 
which punctures the myth of Yankee in- 
ventiveness. After a lecture recently given 
on the influence of Europe on California 
artchitectural details, a cultured person 
pointed to Venetian window shades saying, 
“There is one thing that Europe did not 
invent.” 

I am not arguing against American loy- 
alty, but for more American loyalty in that 
creating respect and good will in other 
countries for our country is the best kind of 
patriotism. To respect the great and good in 
every other land results in bringing back 
those desirable qualities for our own coun- 
try’s growth. Art teachers can do much 
toward dispelling many negatives estab- 
lished abroad by American tourists. An 
observing Italian gentleman remarked to 
me, “The English walk everywhere, the 
Germans eat all the time, the Americans 
drink everything.” 

Our journeys to other lands should include 
broad tolerant vision of the life of the people, 
as art disassociated from everyday life is 
like a blossom with no stem or leaves 
there is little you can do with it. 
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MORO SCENES IN THE PHILIPPINES CUT IN WOOD AND PRINTED BY SANCHO ENRIQUEZ, 
STUDENT AT ZAMBOANGA NORMAL SCHOOL, ZAMBOANGA, MINDANAO, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
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HAVE YOU 
TWO DOLLARS 
TO INVEST? 


Mary RENE Brooks 


Kamahameha III School, Lahaina, Maui, Hawaii 


AVE you two dollars to invest in “Joy 
and Satisfaction?’ The “Joy and 


Satisfaction” that a child experiences and 
expresses with a bit of charcoal and a snowy 
piece of charcoal paper? If so, your invest- 
ment will pay you profitable dividends in 
the form of enthusiasm and accomplishment, 
and the box of charcoal and the quire of 
paper on which you spent your two dollars 
will furnish a whole class of children with 
inspiration, experience and satisfaction. 

The eagerness with which makeshift 
drawing boards of cardboard, plaster board, 
and inverted wooden boxes and even drawers 
are magically brought forth on “Art” days 
is testimony of the enthusiasm by which 
every teacher learns to judge whether her 
lesson ‘‘goes over big”’ or not. The alertness 
with which drawing materials are gathered 
together and the impatience of the line of 
eager children at the door waiting to go “out 
on location” are the evidences that some- 
thing is bound to be accomplished. Parents 
have told me that, since the advent of char- 
coal in their offsprings’ lives, every available 
piece of paper in their households has broken 
out in a rash of palm trees, sea-scapes and 
architectural designs. Nightmarish fears 
that tempting surfaces of wall paper, wall 
board, and even ceilings may be the next 
scenes of the onslaught, imperil their peace of 
mind daily. 

Every child cannot be a poet, a musician, 
an artist, nor a literary genius, but surely he 
must have some means of expressing himself. 
Can we know the medium of expression that 
may be latent and only waiting for a little 
encouragement to fan itself into existence 
without investigating? Artistic intuition is a 
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universal gift, but unless the average child is 
encouraged to use it, he may not discover it. 
A piece of charcoal and a sheet of paper may 
bring forth expressions of this inherent gift 
in the production of a picture of real beauty. 

Beauty is a necessity to happiness. It 
must be, for we have so much of it about us. 
Emerson was not an artist in drawing or 
painting, but he expressed his inner feeling 
of the love of beauty which is born in every 
one of us, in such poems in which he says: 


“Make every single eye sun-clear 
To every soul bring beauty near.”’ And 


“Tho we travel the world over to find the 
beautiful, we must carry it with us or we 
find it not.” 


Lahaina, in its tropical setting, is a huge 
canvas of lessons in landscapes with all the 
inspiration in the world for even an un- 
trained hand or a struggling imagination. | 
ean think of no other school so ideally placed 
to furnish such inspiration as 
Kamahameha III. We have art at our very 
doorstep; we breathe it with every breeze 


abundant 


blowing in from the pounding surf; we see it 
in every glance from window or playground, 
in the changing cloud effects and palm- 
fringed beach feel it 
whelming greatness in the joy of being alive, 


and we with over- 
literally surrounded by a panoramic picture 
of color and beauty of form. Some one said, 
“Nature never makes a mistake.’’ Can you 
doubt that if you really open your eyes to the 
sea, sky, flowers, and even the leaves which 
live dressed up in autumnal colors the year 
around? The most unimaginative and prosaic 
pupil at some time must be touched with a 
desire to express his inherent artistic desires 
in such an environment. Knowledge and 
practice teach him to see beauty in his 
surroundings. 

We can be almost certain that none of our 
pupils has ever heard the word ‘“‘notan” 
which comes from the Japanese language, 
and which has no equivalent in our own. 
And yet, with his charcoal and art gum, he 
“an, through the guidance and 
practice, learn to do exactly what the word 
‘“notan” implies. He can actually learn the 


proper 
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harmonious relationship of dark masses to 
light masses and the involution of all the 
values between black and white. The very 
first lesson can be made so simple that no 
pupil need be discouraged and, without 
exception, every one can produce a picture 
that means something to him. 

For an example: Beginning with the 
horizon, his attention is called, perhaps for 
the first time, to the intensity of color of the 
water at that line and the gradual decrease in 
the quality of tones to the water’s edge. 
Beginning again at the horizon, he is asked to 
notice that the sky at this line is very light 
and that it gradually increases in tones until 
it reaches the most intense tone overhead. 
The question arises, ‘‘Are the values the 
same for sea and sky?” No. He observes 
that sky values are lighter than sea values, 
and with this knowledge he begins his 
picture at the horizon, with a dark line 
which, with slight gradations to light gray 
lightens to the water’s edge and with equally 
slight gradations darkens to the sky over- 
head. Rubbing with a piece of cloth gives 
the desired blending. The absolute white of 
the clouds and surf, as rubbed out with art 
gum, produces ‘“‘notan”’ effects which literally 
means “dark-light.”’ 

Continued practice with this medium, with 
the addition of new subjects to the scene, 
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soon produces a picture that is of vital 
interest to him. Is it not a picture of some- 
thing within his own experience which he 
has drawn? Can he help but remember that 
beautiful scene and in his mind’s eye recall 
it many times to the inner satisfaction of his 
soul? We can’t help but feel confident that 
his artistic emotions have been touched and 
that he is going to look for and find beauty 
and expression. We should entertain no 
fears for the contentment and fulfillment of a 
child’s future who can observe and feel 
satisfaction in viewing a piece of God’s 
handiwork. Gulistan said: 


“If of thy mortal goods thou art bereft 

And from thy slender store two loaves 
are left, 

Sell one and, with the dole 

Buy hyacinths to feed thy soul.”’ 


If you can feel as we do, that your invest- 
ment has helped some child or group of chil- 
dren to build up the joy, inspiration, and 
satisfaction that is received from work that 
is profitable and enjoyable to happiness and 
to the enrichment of their souls in the asso- 
ciation with the beauty of nature, then you 
have received ample interest on your money 
and you answer, ‘‘Yes, I have two dollars to 
invest!” 
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A WALL HANGING MADE ON CLOTH WITH WAX CRAYON BY 
THIRD GRADE PUPILS OF CYNTHIA HOLSTER, IDA GROVE, IOWA 
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LET ART 
BE YOUR TOOL 


STELLA E. WIDER 
Assistant Supervisor of Art 


Lynchburg, Virginia 


Y FRIEND, Jane Smith, a teacher of 

geography, was wandering aimlessly 
about the studio. Eventually I said, ‘‘What 
is on your mind?” 

Promptly she replied, ‘‘A geography unit 
on Holland. I am to begin one next week, 
and I have racked my poor brain in an 
effort to find a new approach, an interesting 
atmosphere, but, to date, nothing unusual 
has presented itself. What am I do to? If I 
am bored at the outset, my pupils are going 
to be more so, that is a certainty!” 

“Why net let the Art Department help 
you?” 

“Why not?” said she, and then she added 
in a suspiciously skeptic tone, ‘‘I care not by 
what particular round I mount to fame.” 

“‘A challenge, then? Very well, not a word 
do you say, as to Holland, to that class of 
yours, until they mention it to you, but if 
and when they do (directly after their next 
art period, as I hope), kindly fall in with 
whatever plans they may have to offer.”’ 

“Done!” said the weary Jane. 

When the class reported for class next 
day, the usual sketch-covered board bore 
only this legend, “Holland, the Gift of the 
Rhine.” A girl immediately said, “Miss 
W-—, is that the name of a new book?” 

This delighted me, as it gave me just the 
opening that I needed. ‘‘No, indeed,” I 
replied, “it is the name of a new series of 
pictures which some lucky class is going to 
make. Would you like to be it? You have 
been asking for a lesson in cut paper. This 
is to be a cut paper problem.”’ 

A wary boy spoke up, “Tell us more 
about it.” 

The reply was, ‘I do not know any more 
about it. Somebody has to tell me. Shall we 
discuss it for a moment?” 
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A brief period of introspection led into 
suggestions as to what gifts any river might 
bring to any country. A pupil recalled that 
Egypt is often referred to as the “gift of the 
Nile,” but the Rhine and Holland were 
untrodden ground. How had the Rhine given 
Holland to Europe? Their interest had been 
roused. When asked if they thought that 
they could find material enough for several 
pictures if their geography teacher would 
give them a period in which to look for illus- 
trative proofs of the statement, the class felt 
sure that they could. 

The geography teacher was more than 
glad to give them a period, as that happened 
to be the country they were to study next, 
anyway.(!) 
tributed, maps pulled down, and the title 
written on the board. The geography teacher 
suggested that a good way to go about find- 
ing material for pictures would be to list on 
the board any things which they might find 
which Holland owed, directly or indirectly, 
to the Rhine. She told them that, after they 
had assembled their list of proofs, they might 
look for pictures in their reference books 
which would help them in the making of the 
set of pictures. These books they were to be 
allowed to take with them to art class. 

Thus, armed to the teeth, the class ap- 
peared for art, eager to begin. A monitor 
had already been chosen to write the finds on 
the board. 

1. The rich soil of Holland comes from the upper 
Rhine. 

2. This rich, damp, soil 
grasslands. 


The reference books were dis- 


produces very fine 


3. This soil is peculiarly suited for the raising of 
the fine bulbs for which Holland is famous. 

4. These grasslands have made Holland famous 
for fine horses, milk, cows, and poultry. 

5. So much milk led Holland into making the 
famous Edam cheese 

6. The low lands cause Holland to have many 
canal streets. 

7. Many Hollanders depend on fish for a living. 

Quickly these topics were turned into art 
topics: 

1. Holland, the gift of the 
lettering and space relations. 

2. Dutch farm scene showing horses, cows, and 
farm buildings—for the assembling of a pleasing 
group. 


Rhine—for good 
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CUT PAPER WORK TELLS THE STORY OF HOLLAND. BY STUDENTS OF 
STELLA E. WIDER, ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR OF ART, LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
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GEOGRAPHY AND ART WERE COMBINED TO MAKE THE STUDY OF 
HOLLAND VERY FASCINATING FOR STUDENTS AT LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
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CANAL SCENE IN COLORED CUT PAPER 


3. Tulips, ducks 


group assembly. 


native costume, windmill—a 


4. Edam cheese, warehouses, native costume 
harmonious grouping. 
5. Milk delivery 

cart. 
6. A fishing village 
7. A-chnal street 


to introduce the Dutch dog 


perspective. 
for variety. 

Sketching pencils and manila paper, the 
exact size of the mounts (shirt boards from 
the laundry), were given out. Each pupil 
sketched the group which appealed most to 
him. Some used their reference books for 
guides, but many had become familiar enough 
with the details, in looking up the topic, 
to be able to express themselves without 
further help. When the sketches 
complete, a brief talk ensued with regard to 
Dutch colorings. It was decided to subdue 
the backgrounds in order to use more vivid 
color in the foreground. 


were 


Paste pots and colored scraps came next. 
The colored paper for the background and 
that portion of the sketch were held together 
Then the 
remainder of the sketch was placed on the 
laundry board, which had been slightly 
moistened on both sides to facilitate pasting, 


and cut out at the same time. 


and the colored paper for the background 
was pasted on the cardboard in the identical 
In this 
way, the sketch was used as a pattern for the 


position of the original drawing. 
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cutting and the placing of each separate bit 
of color. How those youngsters enjoyed this! 

When completed, the pictures were given 
a careful pressing and drying. Lastly, the 
pupils chose the best ones and carried them 
triumphantly to adorn geography classroom. 

What this illustrative integration did for 
the teacher of geography is so obvious that 
it needs no discussion. The research work 
which the class did in securing material for 
the series of pictures led them into the field 
of geography in a very positive way. No 
time was wasted as the assignment was so 
definite. Most important of all, the time 
spent in the art work fixed Holland as the 
“gift of the Rhine” in a way that no other 
method of approach could do. 

What art can do for geography it can do 
for any subject. As everyone in the art 
world knows, many educators today are still 
voicing the opinion that art in the grades is 
more or less futile. Some still come out in the 
open and label it time wasted. Others urge 
its curtailment, at the present moment, as an 
economic measure. The teacher or the super- 
visor of any subject who does not, or has not 
realized that art can be one of her most 
valuable of tools, is to be commiserated as is 
any person who attempts to compete in the 
world of today, with less than the best of 
helps! Let art be your tool! 
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NATIVE DRESS 
IN INDIA 


Nina MOsEs 
Greeley, Colorado 


ROM Kashmir to Colombo, and from 

Bombay to Burma, tassels swing against 
red felt fezes. And the fezed and turbaned 
heads and uncut beards of Mohammed’s 
followers are touched five times a day to the 
prayer rugs spread in mosque, behind the 
palms of the sahib’s verandah, and in the 
dust under the banyan tree. 

Everywhere in India are the turbans, but, 
in India or elsewhere, the fez is a mark of 
the Faithful. And there are other things 
often worn by Moslems and not by the 
“unbelievers.” 

Look at Abdul Ali Khan. 

He is one of the thousands who answer the 
Muezzim’s call to prayer at sunset. Some- 
times he lays aside his fezforaturban. The 
cloth of it is wrapped, not simply around his 
head, but in careful folds over a slightly 
peaked skull cap which appears as a gilt 
center in the white of the turban. 

His coat is fitted and comes below his 
knees. On feast days he exchanges his work- 
a-day coat for one of brilliantly colored or 
elaborately flowered silk. He goes without 
his coat a good deal on ordinary occasions, 
working in vest and shirt sleeves. Vests are 
sometimes decorated with the shaw] pattern, 
or flowered like the coat. 

He wears very full trousers, the fullness 
gathered in at the ankle by a draw string. 

But his slippers! He removes them, as a 
mark of respect, when entering a mosque 
or a white man’s bungalow. The toes are 
pointed and turned up (a little in an ordinary 
slipper, a good deal in those worn in the 
Punjab province) and inevitably embroid- 
ered in gold or silver designs. They are of 
leather, silk, velvet, cotton in countless 
colors, stripes, and patterns; these things 
vary. 
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Having given first attention to Abdul Ali 
Khan, it is quite in order—and the proper 
order of the East—to see what the women of 
his household are wearing. 

Their shoes are often like his. 
blouses are worn over loose pajamas, not 
tied at the ankle. 

Large, brightly colored scarves, or veils 
like tinted mists are worn around head and 
shoulders. The saffron, deep rose, or green, 
edged with a gleam of gold or silver, show off 
to best advantage jeweled hair and dark 
eastern eyes. Surma, a black, sooty sub- 
stance, is used on the lashes to darken them 
and enhance the eyes. Many Moslem women 
wear a diamond in the left nostril. 


Loose 


The servant woman’s shirt and vest are 
like her master’s, and the pajamas are 
tightly fitting from the knee down. 

On the rare occasions when Abdul allows 
his wife and daughters to leave the house 
(usually under his personal supervision) they 
wear burquas—thick, white garments which 
cover them from head to foot, except for two 
small openings for the eyes. These burquas 
are impenetrable and are successfully de- 
signed to keep the wearer from being seen. 
The two eye openings theoretically enable a 
woman to see where she is going, but as they 
are generally mesh covered, Abdul’s con- 
stant attendance is indispensable. 

Babies and young children are dressed in 
vivid hues, and wear round, box-like caps, 
ornamented with much gold embroidery. 

These are a few of the things typical of 
Abdul Ali Khan and the others in India who 
follow his faith. And there are many things 
equally typical of the caste-born believer~ in 
Hinduism. 

A caste mark is an unmistakable sign of a 
Hindu. It is worn on the forehead, and 
varies from a small red dot between the eye- 
brows of a Rajah’s daughter to the broad 
stripes and zigzags in white and saffron 
which, with his ashes and his !oin cloth, con- 
stitute the entire costume of the holy fakir. 
Though a caste mark definitely denotes a 
Hindu. not every Hindu wears one. 

Look at Gulab Lal. 


Lal, meaning ruby or red, is a favorite 
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Hindu name and the color is as common as 
the name because it is the color of betel nut 
juice. This red nut, made into pan and 
chewed, cannot be omitted from a descrip- 
tion of native dress; it is as integral a part of 
the tout ensemble in India as is lipstick in 
America, and produces the same effect 
only more so, as the teeth are included in the 
color scheme. Gulab Lal wears most of his 
bright color on his mouth, and white and 
other neutral tones in the larger areas of his 
clothing. 

In place of his turban he often wears a 
Ghandi cap. This is a plain oval of un- 
colored homespun, slightly pointed at front 
and back. Very like it is the firm cotton cap 
of a dark color which is worn by Gulab’s 
cousin, sitting cross-legged in his shop in the 
bazaar. Like it, too, is the small one of white 
lawn, with embroidered edge, worn by one 
who sells mangoes, thirty-five for a rupee, 
to the memsahib (fifty for a rupee to Gulab). 








CEYLON 


SINGHALESE MAN’S COMB 
AND HAIRDRESS 
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Gulab Lal and most of his Hindu kin wear 
dhotis more than they wear trousers. These 
are widths of cloth, bordered or plain, which 
are wrapped smoothly around the hips and a 
repetition of folds made in front and back, 
the end tucked in at the waist. If there is a 
border, it consists of plain bands made 
interesting by varied stripe widths and 
spacings. 

The trousers are very similar to those of 
the Mohammedan servant women, but 
tighter, in many cases, above the knee. 

Shoes, when they wear them, are some- 
times plain versions of the Mohammedan 
slippers, but more often they are chupples 
flat soles with wide leather straps criss- 
crossed over the toes. 

From the top of his turban to the soles of 
his chupples, Gulab Lal is apt to be dressed 
in white or in the 


color of unbleached 
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HINDU GRAIN SELLER WEARING 


DHOT! AND GHAND! Cap 








homespun produced in Ghandi’s cottage 
industries. This cotton cloth is often dyed 
but most of the color is reserved for the festi- 
val of Holi. Then the enthusiastic Hindus 
throw bright pinks, red, and lavendar on 
their clothes, chickens, and passing dogs. 

The dress of the low caste country woman 
is a very full skirt, a shirt, and the inevitable 
head covering. The latter is a huge piece of 
plain cloth in which she envelopes her 
shoulders, her head, and at the approach of 
a man, her face up to the eyes. She wears a 
nose ring in place of a jewel in her left 
nostril. 

It is the high caste Hindu woman who 
wears the national dress of India—the sari. 
Although it covers the wearer almost com- 
pletely, it exposes one arm and shoulder, 
and a sort of blouse is put on before the outer 
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garment is draped. For the sari itself, a six- 
yard length of wide silk (or cotton) is the 
usual requisite. Front folds, arranged in a 
rhythmical repetition lead around the body 
and up over the head, falling in a graceful 
line at one side. Less conservative Moham- 
medan women have adopted the sari, and 
Zoroastrians and other non-Hindus all over 
India have long worn it. 

Saris are of every conceivable color, from 
the purple silk of the Bombay Parsi to the 
coarse stuff worn in the Himalayas. Part of 
the beauty of a sari lies in its texture, its 
exquisite tints, border design (which may be 
a narrow edge of gold or a floral band so 
wide it is almost an all-over pattern) and 
part of it lies in the way it is draped when it 
is put on. The fact that it repeats the color, 
line, and pattern from head to foot nearly 
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A MOSLEM BRIDE SKETCHED BY NINA MOSES, GREELEY, COLORADO 
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A MOHAMMEDAN COSTUME DRAWN BY NINA MOSES, GREELEY, COLORADO 
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NATIVE WEARING A DHOTI .—™ 
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INTERESTING COSTUMES OF INDIA BY NINA MOSES 


always ensures a unity in the whole costume 
not achieved with unrelated parts. The one 
possible discord 
ly a relieving note of contrast. 


the short blouse—is usual- 

Hindu women of the higher castes and 
well to do classes wear slippers of American 
or European make, artistically chosen to 
match the sari, or they wear the country- 
wide favorite, chupples. 

The children are small replicas of their 
parents, whether in Ghandi cap and dhoti, 
village skirt or sari. 

These are some of the sartorial distinctions 
which set Gulab Lal, Chota Lal and Burra 
Lal, Pucca Lal and Kutcha Lal, Aur Lal and 
all the other Lals apart from their fellow 
countrymen, the Mohammedans. 

In the poorest of families the children of 
Khan and the children of Lal alike have their 
wrists covered with bracelets, their eyes with 
surma, their mouths with pan juice and the 
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rest of their brown bodies with the white 
dust of India. 

Differences there are between Moslem and 
Hindu but one common tie is the pajama 
string. Belts are used in India by those who 
affect western clothes, but an important item 
of native dress is the aforementioned pajama 
string of some bright hue, the long ends 
always very much in evidence making a 
splash of mauve or magenta or green down 
the white of the trousers. 

This is one of the many things typical of 
India, rather than of any one group. Another 
such is the custom of wearing the shirt over 
the trousers, instead of tucking it in at the 
waist. In cold weather everybody walks 
wrapped in blankets, and those who can 
afford them have woolen ones, made and 
delicately embroidered in Kashmir. 

Jewelry appears to be a national necessity. 


(Continued on page 9-a) 
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SIMPLIFIED 
DRYPOINTS AND 
ETCHINGS 


Prepro J. Lemos, Director 


Stanford University Museum of Fine Arts 


INCE my recent mention in a ScHOOL 

Arts editorial of assisting an art student 
to produce an “etching” by a simple method, 
toward overcoming a complex that etchings 
were only for the ‘“‘talented few” to produce, 
I have received many letters urging more 
information on This is the 
reason for this article. 


the method. 


Almost anything that is printed in black 
and white is called an etching nowadays, and 
even pen and ink drawings have been repro- 
duced onto a blank stamped panel to create 
the plate indentation that when 
printing an etching. Even the relief lines 
that occur on an etching have been imitated 


occurs 


by embossing the lines of a subject to convey 
the etched quality. All these methods fail to 
convey the inimitable charm that comes in 
an etching and only an etching can convey 
the etching charm. 

Much of a mystery 
around the etching process, and varying 


has been woven 
arguments are advanced by one etcher or 
another as to weather conditions on certain 
paper or inks, as there are “tricks in all 
trades,”’ the etcher has them also. Etching 
is a combination of handicrafts, chemistry, 
art, and labor (when it comes to turning the 
press), and patience also is a large part of 
the industry required in the ‘“‘art of etching.” 

Not all artists are interested in chemistry, 
or in any new medium that does not yield 
equally complete results to their usual form 
of art ‘work, such as pen and ink or oil 
painting. Others do not have the patience 
to work on an indiree* nethod, as in etching, 
a number of steps must be completed before 
the results are apparent. Many times the 
novice finds the results far below his ex- 
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pectations, but to offset this there are many 
times when the “gods of art” put a finger 
somewhere in the process and the acid or the 
weather, or the beginner’s luck, produces a 
better print than was hoped for. 

Somewhere in the dim past, during the 
golden age of art, it is said that Rembrandt, 
the Father of Etching, became interested in 
the work of Swanenburch who was producing 
prints with etched brass. 
with a 


The brass was 


covered resistant wax, a subject 
sketched through the wax with 
the plate etched with 


(nitric acid) and a print secured by paper 


a sharp 
point, aquaforte 
being pressed against the metal plate, the 
etched lines having had ink rubbed into 
them. As Rembrandt made prints he often 
found it necessary to add more lines to his 
subject after the first print proved unsatis- 
factory. This he would do by scratching the 
additional lines onto the bare surface of the 
plate. Sometimes the lightest lines of a 
subject were added on an etching the last 
few seconds while the plate was in the acid 
tray. This resulted in a faint line because of 
the limited exposure to the acid. In this 
process the point of the needle became wet 
by the acid. When the point was used on the 
bare plate, after the first press proof, the lines 
were termed “drypoint,’’ no moisture touch- 
ing the point. 

As Rembrandt continued etching he al- 
most abandoned the use of acid and made 
more use of “drypoint.” Today many 
artists use drypoint in making their prints 
and drypoint prints are generally higher 
priced because the plates yield less perfect 
prints with their sensitive lines than an 
etched plate. A print collector knows im- 
mediately whether a print is a drypoint or 
an etching. The term “drypoint etching” 
should never be used, as no etching occurs. 
“Etching” should be applied to the etched 
plate, the process of etching, and to the 
print from an etched plate. An “aquatint,”’ 
or a “soft ground”’ is also an etching, simpli- 
fied methods of which will be explained in 
later articles. 

With this prelude to a very ancient and 
honorable art, we will come down to earth, 
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DRYPOINTS ON HEAVY ¢ EL 
PRESS CAN EQUAL THE 


LULOID PRINTED THROUGH A ¢ ‘LOTHES-W RINGER 


FINEST TYPES OF PRINTS MADE ON METAL 
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CLEAN WIPED PROOF WITH INK TINT 





DARK PROOF AS A COLOR PRINT 


VARYING TONAL EFFECTS CAN BE SECURED BY THE AMOUNT OF INK LEFT UPON EITHER THE 
DRYPOINT OR ETCHED PLATE. DRYPOINT OR ETCHED PLATES MAY BE USED COMBINED WITH 
BLOCK PRINTS TO SECURE COLOR PRINTS 
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A DRYPOINT WHERE THE LINES OF THE SUBJECT FILL MUCH OF THE PLATE 


roll up our sleeves and start in with simple 
methods of making “drypoints’”” on both 
celluloid and metal. 

Tue Sussect. Sketch any simple subject 
on a paper about four by five inches. Use a 
simple line subject to commence with. From 
simple results it will be easier to know how 
much to undertake with the next subject. 
Sketch it in a definite “line for line’ arrange- 
ment, just as you would expect the subject 
to appear in the print, with the exception, of 
course, that the print will be in reverse to the 
sketch. If exact position of the subject is 
wanted, the subject should be sketched in 
ink or definite line on transparent paper and 
turned over before tracing. 

Tue Piate. Use a piece of thick, trans- 
parent celluloid, placing this over the sketch, 
fastening the two in position at the edge, 
with the use of thumbtacks, without putting 
the tacks through the celluloid. Using the 
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needle part of a compass set, or a ten-cent 
carpenter’s point, graphophone needle, or a 
sharpened nut pick, or ordinary nail scratch, 
incise or engrave the subject you have 
sketched onto and into the celluloid. You 
may incise too lightly or too heavily. Your 
lines may at first be hesitant and wobbly, 
but who cares, there is always another piece 
of celluloid, and success comes by trying 
again. 

Celluloid with a matt surface, similar to 
ground glass, may be used. This surface will 
hold enough ink to convey a tinted back- 
ground. If certain parts of the background 
are desired to appear white or without the 
tint, a sharp knife edge may be used to 
scrape that part smooth. A smooth surface 
will tend not to hold ink and therefore will 
appear lighter in the print. 

If metal is preferred, use sheet copper, 
zinc, aluminum, or tin. Interesting effects 
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Coast Tuards 





A DRYPOINT WHERE THE SUBJECT IS PRODUCED WITH A MINIMUM USE OF LINES 


have been done with even galvanized pieces 
of metal. Plumbers’ sheet zinc, about one 
thirty-second of an inch, was found to be very 
successful as it was soft and easily cut with a 
The metal edge should be 
sandpapered smooth and the corners slightly 
rounded to avoid breaking the paper in the 
printing. The subject may be either sketched 
directly on the plate or traced on from a 
preliminary sketch on paper. A sketch on 
transparent tracing paper will permit re- 
versing the subject, using a tracing paper 
made with rubbing a soft pencil on a white 


pair of scissors. 


paper surface. Carbon paper being generally 
dark will not permit the reversed lines of the 
sketch to remain visible when tracing. 
With the use of metal, two kinds of lines 
may be secured in a drypoint print. If the 
needle is taken and held rather upright in 
scratching the line, a clear groove is the 
result. If the needle is held obliquely, or at a 
slant, a burr or upturned edge will result 
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along each groove. In the inking of the plate, 
ink will collect along the burr, resulting in 
the shadow, characteristic of drypoint lines. 
The upright cut lines have no burrs and will 
Therefore, the 
where the 
shadow or clear lines best serve the purpose. 

After the first proof, the artist uses a 
scraper or knife to carefully remove the burr 


appear as a definite line. 


artist uses such lines either 


where it is not wanted, or puts in more 
oblique scratched lines where a shadow is 
needed. <A 
possible on celluloid, as the celluloid does not 
produce the burr edge. 

INKING. The best ink to use for printing a 
drypoint or etching, if etching ink is not at 


burr or shadow line is not 


hand, is to use the copper-plate or intaglio 
ink. This ink is different in quality than 
letterpress ink for relief blocks, or plano- 
graphic ink used for lithography. Different 
ink is made for each printing process. If the 
intaglio ink made for incised lines is not 
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rWO TYPES OF LINES ARE POSSIBLE IN DRYPOINT, 

THE CLEAN PEN-LIKE LINE AND THE SHADOW OR 

BLURRED LINE. BOTH QUALITIES ARE NEEDED IN 
DRY POINTS 


securable, try to secure a can of Insurance 
Black printing ink, which is nearest of the 
printing inks to etching or intaglio ink. 
However, most art supply houses carry 
etching ink in tubes which, if available, will 
work best of all. This ink, on a glass slab 
or metal surface, should be ground well with 
boiled linseed oil, using a palette or putty 
knife, until it is slightly fluid. A flat bristol 
hairbrush is used for brushing the ink over 
the plate surface, seeing that the ink is 
brushed into the lines as well as onto the 
plate surface. If the plate is slightly warmed, 
it will warm the ink and cause it to enter the 
grooved lines more easily. The celluloid plate 
cannot be warmed, as it will catch fire, and 
the ink is rubbed onto the celluloid “‘plate”’ 
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without warming it. The ink on the celluloid 
plate is left in the right condition for printing 
by taking a pad of tarletan or mosquito 
netting and cleaning the surface of the plate, 
removing as little as possible of the ink from 
the grooves. If the warm metal plate is left 
to cool for a minute on a slab of metal, 
marble, or glass before wiping, the ink in the 
grooves will harden and remain more firm 
when the surface is being cleaned. When the 
plate is ready the paper is the next important 
part to consider at this stage of etching. 

Paper. For printing on an etching press 
any soft paper will produce good prints. 
Dutch, French, English and Japanese papers 
are much preferred by etchers. However, 
any good drawing paper produces good 
results. Stiff paper should be soaked in water 
overnight or for several hours, then drained 
well and put under pressure with a piece or 
two of blotter. If the paper is too wet, the 
water will cause spots in the ink surface of 
the print. The paper should be limp and 
then it is just right. 

For printing on a clothes-wringer press 
(see last month’s, March 1937, ScHoo.t Arts) 
the paper should be very thin, such as 
Japanese or Chinese paper. To secure a good 
print, place this thin paper onto a damp 
piece of manila paper and then place this 
double layer of paper, thin paper downward, 
onto the inked piate. To attempt to dampen 
the thin paper any other way will result in 
spoiling the sheet of paper. Thin paper used 
in this way will result in a fine print and will 
make unnecessary very great pressure in 
using the clothes-wringer press. 

A prominent artist in California exhibited 
such good prints that I asked him what 
press he used. He said his prints were made 
through a clothes wringer, and took me to 
his studio to show me his method. He took 
an ordinary wringer, fastened it to the edge 
of a chair, inserted the inked plate and damp 
papers covered with a layer of felt, sat on 
the chair to hold it rigid, turned the wringer 
handle and printed a perfect impression. He 
had worked out the right paper, experi- 
mented until he found out what ink con- 


(Continued on page 11a) 
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HOW TO BUY 
IN JAPAN 


vA 
ADVICE TO AMERICAN 
VISITORS SEEKING 
ART TREASURES 


Pror. A. F. THomas, M.A. (Oxon) F.R.G.S. 


University of Literature and Science, Tokyo 


a 


RT is the conscious and specialized 
intellectualization of the universal 
pursuit of perfection, harmony, of happi- 
ness.”’ 

After ten years in Japan I am always 
pained to see my American friends taking 
away with them from here what is as un- 
representative of the best that Japan has to 
offer as gangsters and graft may be said to 
represent the United States. It is not alto- 
gether the fault of my American friends. 
Often it is owing to a misunderstanding of 
Japan for which geographical separation and 
a lack of opportunity to study her well in 
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I must also 
say that Japan herself is not altogethe: 


school have been responsible. 


blameless in this matter. However, she can 
at least claim to be no more guilty than thx 
that 
integrity is not always compatible with 
offering the best that the country’s craftsmen 
produce. In 


nations who taught her commercial 


can other words, Japan’s 
tradesmen have learned the American com- 
mercial principle that the customer is always 
right. Thus, if American customers in Japan 
insist upon demanding those things which 
are frankly not in keeping with the Japanese 
canons of art, then it 
supply them with the shoddy and inartistic. 


This is why you will today find on the 


means business to 


market in Japan goods which the Japanes 
merchant will confidentially tell you he has 
had specially made for foreign visitors. Ask 
the Japanese tradesman if he considers it 
quite ethical to offer the foreign visitor what 
he knows to be inartistic, as judged from the 
Japanese viewpoint, he will reply, “Well, the 
And the truth of 
the matter is that the Japanese merchant is 
in general not lying when he asserts this. He 


foreign visitor prefers it.”’ 


is therefore merely meeting a supply which, 


as a business man, he would be a fool t 
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BRIDE’S BEAUTIFUL KIMONO. 
OBSERVE IN CONTRAST THE 


PLAIN DARK COLORED DRESS 
OF THE ELDER LADY. THIS Is, 
OF COURSE, CUSTOMARY IN 


JAPAN 


neglect, however much he may deplore it as 
an artist. The tourist to Japan (as indeed 
to all countries) gets the souvenirs of the 
country which he deserves, and if he is 
getting the wrong kind from Japan, as, alas, 
so many from America are, then there can 
be but one remedy. That is for American 
visitors to Japan to learn something of what 
really represents Japan in the field of art, 
so that they may judge for themselves what 
is good and what is bad. 

Here, may I hasten to say that if American 
visitors would be content to put themselves 
in the hands of the Japanese merchant and 
let him choose, they would rarely leave the 
country with anything that they might later 
regret having claimed to represent Japanese 
art. I mean that the Japanese merchant, just 
because he is more often than not an artist 
before he is a business man, will almost al- 
ways respond to the visitor who frankly seeks 
his advice. This appeal to the Japanese 
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aesthetic sensibility awakens the ethical 
which dictating foreign buyers are in danger 


of killing. Here, it 
that from my observations, as well as from 


is important to note 


those of my wife, who is French adviser in 
one of Japan’s largest department stores, it 
is the American women who are most to 
blame in this matter of refusing to take the 
Japanese merchant into their confidence. 
Yet, while the American woman will un- 
hesitatingly put herself in the hands of her 
French modiste, which fact accounts for her 
being so well dressed, when compared with 
her somewhat dowdy English sister, who 
usually wishes to tell her French modiste her 
business, she will insist on dictating her 
choice to the Japanese merchant, however 
willing he may be to help her. This is 
lamentable, as it inevitably results in her 
getting the wrong kind of article. Yes, and 
this especially applies to the buying of 
kimono. 
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None will gainsay that the Japanese have 
a real appreciation of colors and their blend- 


ing. But some of the atrocities which 
American women take away with them are 
no more Japanese in taste than are some of 
those costumes which are supposed to be 
Japanese and which are worn at fancy-dress 
balls and carnivals. It is not out of place to 
say here, too, that the American lady must 
remember also that in choosing kimono in 
Japan she should understand that what 
would be in harmony with the striking con- 
trast of light and shade in Japan, might be 
quite out of place in the Middle West, or in 
fact in most parts of the U.S.A. where you 
For this 
reason the Japanese lady in foreign countries 
does not like to dress in kimono as a rule. 
In fact, it is perhaps no exaggeration to say 
that for the most part she prefers to appear 
almost shabbily dressed in foreign style 


have not the same vivid contrast. 


alongside the native women thar what she 
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YOUNG JAPANESE WIFE'S 
INDOOR DRESS 


feels to be gaudily gotten up in her native 
costume where the colors make her appear so 
ultra-exotic. She feels that the light not 
only of feminine modesty, but also of color- 
harmony in relation to light in western 
countries is This applies 
especially to the daylight. I recall that a 
Japanese girl friend of mine in Paris, who 
would consent to dress in beautiful kimono 
and obi to go to the Opera or to the Comedie- 


unfavorable. 


Francaise in the bright artificial light of 
evening, would earnestly beg to be excused 
from dressing in Japanese kimono to go 
along the Paris boulevards in broad daylight. 
The Japanese lady has the intelligence to 
know what suits her, and surely this is the 
first principle in taste of any lady, whatever 
country she may belong to. 


ARE THE JAPANESE ARTISTS? 
Here, may I assert that even if I were dis- 
gusted with Japan and the Japanese (which 
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JAPANESE MARRIAGE GROUP SHOWING HOW THE CEREMONY IS A PURELY FAMILY AFFAIR 


THE WEDDING MEAL. OBSERVE THE COUPLE’S CEREMO- 
NIAL DRESS AND THE GENERAL HARMONY OF THE SCENE 
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JAPANESE LADY PRACTICING PAINTING 


JAPANESE LADY ENGAGED IN “‘BONKEI’’ OR TRAY DESIGN WITH SAND AND OTHER M ATERIALS., 
THIS IS ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR STUDIES AMONG FOREIGN LADIES LIVING IN JAPAN. 
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JAPANESE 


is far from being so after ten happy years 
here) I should unhesitatingly say that they 
are artists. Lovers of nature usually are 
artists, the Japanese nature. 
Agriculture was, until a few years ago, both 
the which the 
country. Today it is but one breast; industry 
is the other. 


and love 


breasts nourished whole 
If things have changed so 
today, America is not altogether blameless, 
for was it not she who hammered at Japan’s 
doors and forced her to do some of the very 
things which in trade cause the United States 
to suffer today? This is intended as nothing 
more than an appeal for American indul- 
gence vis-a-vis of Japan. Well, the Japanese 
have happily not lost their innate love of 
nature and art. Moreover, their character 
language demands of every child that it be a 
potential artist. Consequently, the Japanese 
have power of expression with the brush, in 
particular, which few other nations can 
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GIRL ENGAGED IN FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


equal. It is for this reason that the nation as 
a whole prefers to keep its seemingly cum- 
brous character language than to discard it 
for Romaji. Were they to change for Romaji, 
I believe that the Japanese would soon lose 
much of their pre-eminence in artistic 
expression. 

This love of art among the Japanese is not 
limited to an elite as it is in America and in 
many European countries. It is found among 
the Japanese people of all ranks. It is indeed 
a part of their very life. For this reason, 
foreign visitors are often surprised to see in 
the barber’s shop a pot of flowers or a potted 
plant on which both patron and customer 
will gaze and talk from time to time with 
genuine enjoyment during intervals in the 
tonsorial treatment. You will find a plant 
or seasonable flower even in 
shops and, in fact, there is testimony to the 
Japanese people’s love of art wherever you go. 


butchers’ 
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LADY 


ARRANGING FLOWERS 


It was doubtless this which Laurence 
Binyon, the well-known British art critic, 
now at Harvard, had in mind when, after his 
lecture tour to Japan, he said to the British 
public over the radio, that if you talk 
business with a Japanese he will close up like 
a clam, but that if you begin to talk of art he 
suddenly garrulous, 
foreign tongue. This has been my experience 
too in approaching the Japanese. 


becomes even in a 


Artistic APPROACH BEST 


If, therefore, you would understand the 
Japanese, approach them believing them to 
be artists. It is the only way really to know 
them. In fact, from my own observations I 
have found that, reciprocally, artists under- 
stand them best. Now this approach nat- 
urally affects even the American tourists’ 
buying in Japan. Why? 
tionally, the Japanese hate business. 


Because, tradi- 
The 
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old samurai and nobility considered lucre 
really filthy, so that they only referred to 
it where it was impossible to do otherwise. 
The merchant was considered to be on the 
lowest rung of the social ladder, without 
any hope of rising. 

Much of this spirit still remains in Japan, 
the the 

patronizes, though today 


even among tradesmen whom 


average tourist 
some of the most honorable men are found 
For this 
visiting Japan would do well to bear in mind 
that the 


bargain. 


in business. reason, Americans 


Japanese tradesman does not 
Yes, it is true that the Chinese 
merchants bargain and, from what I under- 
stand, even scorn those who pay without 
question. But as with so many other things, 
the American is in grave danger of confusing 
the Chinese with the Japanese. The Japa- 
nese resent it. As for bargaining, please 
remember that you will lose face vis-a-vis 
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JAPANESE LADY PRACTICING CALLIGRAPHY 


of the Japanese if you bicker over the price. 
Take it, therefore, as an axiom that the 
respectable Japanese merchant has but one 
price and that a fair one. Also, that he is a 
very independent fellow, who will be quite 
content to let you leave his store without 
giving him an order if you are not prepared 
to pay that price. “Take it or leave it!” is 
his motto. 

From my wife’s observations in the large 
department store, all the members of the 
Japanese staff, even to the dainty little 
counter-girls, have a genuine contempt for 
the foreign men and women who bargain, 
and is little need to add that the 
women come in for the lion’s share of con- 
tempt here. 


there 


Western women do so love to 
bargain. Thus, if you wish to get the best 
from the Japanese merchant and deserve his 
confidence, so that he in turn will help you, 
don’t bargain! 

As a corollary, do not in the Far East, or 
anywhere, confuse the Japanese with the 
Chinese, as neither like it. Further, when 
buying your art treasures, take the Japanese 
merchant into your confidence and you will 
find that none will respond more readily and 
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give you more sincere counsel. Then, too, 
believe that he knows what is good Japanese 
art better than you do, just as your French 
modiste knows what suits your figure better 
than you, if only because she sees you 
objectively. 

In passing, may I add here that you would 
also do well never to call any one of the 
Japanese “a Jap.’’ Yes, even if you intend it 
as a term of affection, as indeed many of you 
do. The Japanese have learned to associate 
this abbreviation too much with Californian 
immigration restrictions and a certain con- 
tempt resulting from what they believe to be 
a superiority complex among Americans who 
know nothing of Japan except what they 
judge from the Japanese immigrants to 
California. In using this derogatory term 
the American men come in for the lion’s 
share of blame. The Canadians and English 
are also guilty of this gratuitous offense. 
Even such a high-class literary magazine as 
The and Nation used the 
word in a recent edition, though doubtless 
not knowing that it carries for the Japanese 
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a derogatory connotation. 


“Hape”’ AND “SHIBUMI” 


Here are two words which every potential 
American visitor to Japan should memorize. 
I begin with “Hade’”’ because it is so near to 
the English word ‘Hades.’ 
mnemonic, you would do well to recall that 
it 7s Hades to the Japanese artistic sensi- 
bility. It represents what we understand 
by “garish,” “tawdry,” “gaudy,” “florid,” 
“flowery,” “cheap,” etc. It is the antithesis 
of what the Japanese venerate in art. Their 
canon of perfection is represented by 
“Shibumi,” which may best be translated in 
English by such words as “sober simplicity”’ 
or ‘‘astringent.”” Thus the Japanese have a 
horror of that which is over-colored, impos- 
ing or unrestrained in art, as indeed in most 
things. They arrive at the apogee of perfec- 
tion by subtraction, not addition. The 
bouquet therefore which includes all kinds 
of flowers without any blending is anathema 
to the Japanese. For the same reason, the 
leaf is often preferred to the flower; the twig 


Now, as a 
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to the fruit. In Japanese painting it is the 
same. The Japanese artist, after long and 
deep consideration, with a few bold strokes of 
his brush, will put onto his canvas all that 
he believes necessary to suggest his motive 
to the spectator, who must collaborate 
with him. In fact, the creator and the sub- 
jective patron are indispensable collabora- 
tors in Japanese art. The devotee must meet 
the artist half-way. It is the same in 
Japanese poetry. The short poems of seven- 
teen and thirty-one syllables called “haiku” 
and “‘tanka,” respectively, are masterpieces 
of condensation. The reader supplies the 
inner meaning which whole stanzas would 
not do. 

Thus, to the foreign visitor, Japanese art 
often seems as cold and bare as the Japanese 
house. But he forgets that the Japanese 
artist does not plaster his canvas with all the 
colors on his palette, just as the Japanese 
gentleman would consider it sacrilege and 
vulgar to festoon his walls with his treasures. 
They are hidden away, and only brought 
forward at what the artist and owner believe 


to be the right time. For this reason the 
English or American home, whose walls are 
often over-hung with art gems, portraits, 
etc., is considered rather bric-a-brac and 
unpardonable ostentation by the Japanese. 

So also does the Japanese girl consider it 
as inelegant to plaster herself with jewelry as 
she would deem it vulgar and unbecoming 
to reveal her affection for either sweetheart 
or husband in public. The Japanese do not 
wash their clean linen in public. Vain dis- 
play of wealth, wisdom, dress, or decoration 
is as much prostitution in art in Japan as 
loose display of the passions is considered 
prostitution of a different kind. 

One may say that this restraint affects also 
the Japanese speech. The Japanese gentle- 
man, and especially his womenfolk, generally 
considers it inelegant to talk too much in 
society. 

Be assured therefore that what is ““Hade’’ 
is not Japanese. Flee then the garish gaudy, 
and espouse the simple when buying in 
Japan. Beware the florid in all branches of 
Japanese life! 
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STUDENTS CAN ENJOY TRAVEL PROSPECTS IN THEIR OWN COMMUNITIES BY MAKING MAPS OF 
INTERESTING SECTIONS. THESE MAPS ARE BY THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS OF BURLING- 
TON, IOWA. MAY M. HOHLEN, SUPERVISOR OF ART 











DECORATIVE 
PICTORIAL MAPS 
IN JUNIOR HIGH 

SCHOOLS 


May M. Houten, Supervisor of Art 


Public Schools, Burlington, lowa 


eg and enthusiasm were never 
greater in the ninth grade art classes 
than during the week in which decorative 
pictorial maps were made. After deciding 
upon subject matter from topics suggested 
by members of the group and which was 
based upon real live interests of junior high 
school boys and girls, plans were sketched on 
twelve by sixteen-inch cream manila paper, 


ART ’ROUND 
THE WORLD 


DESIGN CHARACTERIS 
TICS IN TABLE DECORA- 
TION IN FAR-OFF LANDS 


Neti ApAMs SMITH 


Chicago, Illinois 


O MATTER where we go we see design 

characteristics that exemplify some- 
body’s ideas. Just now it is Table Decora- 
tions in all their glory playing an important 
role—a cheerful greeting to the eye; a grace- 
ful allure for that which is to follow. There 
are glass animals and birds, porcelain figures, 
frosted and wax fruits, fish-skin flowers or 
wooden toys in happy combinations to make 
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with a one-inch margin allowed. Pattern of 
line, balance, conventionalization of form, 
space-filling, and adaptation of subject 
matter to these principles were considered. 


Tracings were made on white paper, and 
the painting was underway. Complementary 
colors with their adjacent hues, in at least 
three values were used. Simple decorative 
borders were added and the final step of 
outlining in black was done. 


Decorative pictorial map drawing is 
particularly well adapted to the junior high 
school age because it is a subject which 
lends itself extremely well to the many and 
varied interests of the growing adolescent. 
The precision essential in detailed work 
appeals to some, the use of color to others, 
and the difficulties of adapting subject mat- 
ter to compositional design interests those 
who find enjoyment in problems of a more 
intricate nature. 


a decoration which is to add either dignity 
or gayety to the table. For either, the 
hostess has choice in mind. A formal 
occasion requires her to choose some of the 
exquisite crystal fruits, flowers or animals, 
plus lace and fine linen to typify the dignity 
she desires to express; while for the informal 
table she would select some jolly little wooden 
animals or carved figures in happy relation 
with coarser cloth or hand-done weaves to 
suggest informality and gayety as the key- 
note. So it goes. In fact, our study leads us 
to believe that choice and fine arrangement 
of articles can make any table decoration 
attractive. 

We of the Western World did not originate 
the idea of beauty in table decoration, as we 
have only to do a bit of research to find that 
our foreign neighbors, even in the far-off 
lands of Malaysia and Sumatra and Borneo, 
used and still use elaborate table decorations 
for festal occasions. It is these that we 
shall discuss and illustrate. In Malaysia we 
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discover most beautiful and artistic food- 
covers. Covers made of palm-leaf skillfully 
colored and put together in delightful and 
stimulating pattern and used to cover food 
as a protection against insects and dust. 
Many of these attractive and colorful 
covers have embroidered tops. To make 
these, the girl natives place the fabric in an 
embroidery frame and with their clever 
fingers produce patterns of exquisite beauty. 
Many of the shapes are cut in a circle with a 
V cut out as in any pointed lampshade of 
ours, and the decorative patterns are applied 
either in borders or in triangular designs 
reaching to the top. Some of the triangles 
have cut designs in colored bamboo—both 
sides alike, much as we would fold a tri- 
angular paper through the center and cut out 
the design. This is then placed over natural 
color and is securely fastened by means of rib 
strips and reed and raffia. Other covers are 
similar in shape, but a gay applique of velvet 
or silk on yellow silk background forms the 
decoration. Each unit of such a design is 
edged with a gold or silver thread. Still other 
patterns are embroidered over paper forms to 
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give a greater play of light and dark, and to 
add solidity and body to the interesting 
cover. 

In Sumatra the food-cover shapes vary a 
little as the point at the top of the circle is 
square and the design is painted in gay color 
on the natural palm leaf and rattan. Some of 
these covers are as large as barrels, depend- 
ing on the food containers, and are woven 
entirely of reed either dyed or natural. These 
huge basket-covers show small but sub- 
stantial handles at the top. The technique 
of native design in Sumatra seems quite 
inferior to that of Malaysia or Dutch-Borneo 
although the designs are equally interesting. 
Dutch-Borneo food-covers are again differ- 
ent. They are shaped like our common old 
wooden bowl, but the characteristic design 
decorations are beautifully painted in dark 
red and deep blue on wide strips of Pandanus 
leaf sewn together to form the shape. 

Food-covers are not the only means of 
table decoration in these far-off lands. On 
great festal occasions a long narrow strip of 
silk, elaborately embroidered in gold thread 
and colored silk, plus turquoise, garnet and 
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amber beads and gold sequins, extends the 
full length of the long wooden table. The 
sketch illustrates such a strip with its well- 
spaced floral units in regular rhythm. This 
particular example is five inches wide and 
four or five yards long. This, along with the 
colorful food-covers does not quite complete 
the brilliancy on the festal board, as every 
drinking bowl is also covered with a square 
or oblong of richly embroidered cloth. Some- 
times these geometric shapes are made up 
similar to our quilt patches and all are then 
lined with stiffened plain cotton cloth so as 
to make them remain flat. 

After the feast is over, the natives care- 
fully pack away these fine covers and 
exquisite mats, just as we do ours, to give 
way to the sampler and more common ones 
for daily use. However, some of these 
natives who have an exceptionally fine feel- 
ing for art, frequently employ the same 
beautiful long table strips of embroidery as a 
decorative wall-hanging to brighten and fill 
some special space. What ingenious people! 
And how their design characteristics, skill- 
fully applied, serve to satisfy the eye and to 
whet the appetite. Surely these folks in far- 
away lands of Malaysia, Borneo, or Sumatra 
compare well with us in their great love for 
beauty and show a keen and abiding appre- 
ciation for art in its biggest sense—“the 
application of knowledge to a practical 
end’”’—that which makes the whole world 
kin and kind. 
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COVER FOR DRINKING CUP PATCH ARRANGEMENT 
MATERIAL: TINSELED OR EMBROIDERED CLOTH 





SECTION OF FOOD COvER VARIATION SHOWING CUT 
COLQR: BLACK, REO, NATURAL 


DECORATIVE FOOD-COVERS USED IN THE ISLANDS 
AND DESCRIBED BY NELL ADAMS SMITH IN THE 
ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE 
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EDITOR’S NOTICE 


Articles and drawings for Mexican, Chinese, and Japanese special issues 
of Scuoout Arts to be issued in next «volume are invited. School art 
projects related to the life, geography and history of these countries 
Send addressed to Pedro J. Lemos, Editor 
School Arts, Stanford University, California, before August 1, 1937. 
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LIFE 
IN JUNGLELAND 


MARION JEAN ProscH 
Glassboro, New Jersey 


PON completion of a previous unit 

the children had a fine and lasting 
impression of a cold land. Their interest led 
to a study of Jungleland and the lands of the 
Equator, so we decided our study should be 
that of “Equatorial Jungleland.” It was 
initiated through a review study of zones and 
the children located the Equatorial Jungle- 
lands. Then interest centered about the 
Amazon River Valley and the Congo Region 
in South America and Africa respectively. 

We became interested in the plant life and 
studied in detail the banana tree. The 
children drew pictures showing that bananas 
grow up, which fact had interested them. 
They wanted to draw a big one so I directed 
the idea to drawing one to scale on beaver 
board. It was drawn in chalk, and planned 
to have a wide base so that it could be stood 
upright. It was then cut out (using coping 
saws) and braced. Then the children painted 
it. It was well done, and good habits con- 
cerning group work, manual arts, and paint- 
ing were integrated. 

As this work was being done, we were 
continuing our study of other trees and 
plants, such as the coffee bushes, coconut 
trees, etc. The children liked the banana 
tree so much that they wished to construct 
a coconut tree. As they planned for its 
construction, they discovered two things: 

1. The leaves were too fine to cut out 
neatly. 

2. The tree would not bear its weight 
because of the height, slenderness of trunk, 
and weight at the top. 

So they decided to construct instead, 
rubber trees, two close together so as to have 
the necessary sturdiness. These were drawn 
with the objective of having a minimum 
amount of cutting and waste. Through their 
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experience with the banana tree, the children 
were better equipped and the trees were well 
done, standing eleven and one-half feet and 
being complete with gashes, cups, etc. 

Now they wanted to have other trees, so 
we discussed how we could show other trees, 
vines, ferns and other vegetation most 
expeditiously. In the due course of time the 
idea of a frieze was born. And this time we 
covered a space nine feet by twenty-four 
feet with brown kraft paper. On this was 
drawn, in chalk, cacao trees, coconut trees, 
banana trees, etc., along with vines, ferns, 
flowers, etc. During this time our research 
and study did not stand still. We were 
studying animal life in the jungle. A swamp 
was drawn on the frieze and jungle birds were 
hovering over it. Tigers and leopards found 
their way to our jungle. Chattering monkeys 
swung from tree to tree by their tails. Our 
vines blossomed into myriads of colors. A 
zebra lingered on the edge of the jungle. 
A snapping crocodile slid toward the swamp. 
As all this was happening, a group of boys 
made a baby elephant and another group 
made an astoundingly lifelike giraffe. These 
children surprised themselves at the extent 
and grade of their creative ability and work. 
They lived “Jungleland” and always were 
bringing in people to see the results of their 
labor. 

It wasn’t yet complete when they got the 
idea of using it for scenery and giving a play. 
Why not? There it was, grand scenery and 
in their minds a wealth of material for a 
play. It was written showing much of this 
knowledge. 

Songs were gleaned from many sources. 
One, about an elephant, had only one short 
verse. It wasn’t enough, according to the 
children, so they wrote two more verses to 
it, really better than the first. 

At last the play was written so energies 
were spent on attractive invitations and 
programs. 

Then came the big day. It was produced 
(with natives, complete with black grease 
paint). All classes in the school attended (15 
in all). We also had for our guests, parents, 
teachers, classes of potential teachers, super- 
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A CORNER OF THE CLASSROOM TRANSFORMED INTO A JUNGLE SCENE, 
BY STUDENTS OF MARION JEAN PROSCH, GLASSBORO, NEW JERSEY 


visors, etc. Is it any wonder the youngsters 
were thrilled? It was so well received. Here 
was a true audience situation to be the cul- 
mination of their creative effort 

This play was given the last of May. 
Interest did not lag as so often happens, for 
we compiled our poems of the year and pro- 
duced a volume “Our Poetry Book.” It was 
divided into four sections. Part One was 
Poems of Eskimo Land. Here were poems 
and illustrations from our Eskimo unit. The 
second part was Poems of the Weather. 
Here we placed our poems of the winter 
weather, ice and snow, etc. Then Poems of 
Adventure, which included our poems of 
Mexico, Columbus and other explorers. The 
last section was Poems of Aniaml Life. These 
were the results of our unit on Jungleland. 
The books were mimeographed, assembled 
and colored. The children took great pride 
in their copies. 

In conducting this unit the following 
objectives will be the guide-lines: 

1. We shall learn to work together on a large 
piece of work and will appreciate the feeling of satis- 
faction of the group. 

2. We shall learn to be helpful and considerate 
through these activities. 

3. We shall learn to respect the rights and 
privileges of others. 
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4. We shall acquire and realize the value of 
certain habits of study and work and certain manual 
skills. 

5. We shall gain knowledge of: 

a. Life in Jungleland 
(1) Plant Life 
(a) Climate and rainfall 
(b) Abundance of vegetation 
(c) Kinds of vegetation 
(d) Jungle (tropical) forests 
(2) Animal Life 
(a) Animals of the jungle 
(b) Their homes 
(c) Their food 
(d) Their enemies and dangers 
(3) Human Life 
(a) The Natives 
(1) Their 
needs 
(2) Their relation to the plant and 
animal life. The friends and 
enemies of man. Seek to im- 
part an idea of humaneness of 
the race; of the rights and 
problems of living things 
(b) Outsiders 
(1) History of the entrance of the 
white man in South America 
and Africa. Such history 
stories as that of the Spanish 
explorers. Compare with the 
like imposition of Spain in 
Mexico (already studied in 
Unit ITI) 
(Continued on page 12-a) 


homes and _ personal 
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THE STUDENTS OF MISS PROSCH GREATLY ENJOYED THEIR STUDY OF EQUATORIAL 
JUNGLELAND, WHICH WAS CARRIED OUT ON AN UNUSUALLY LARGE SCALE 
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ART IN THE 
SPANISH CLASS 


ALpDEA M. Korze 


Cotton High School, Cotton, Minnesota 


N ORDER to brighten our classroom and 

yet assemble interest-creating and mo- 
tivating material for my Spanish classes, I 
decided to correlate art with actual class 
work. The two classes, first and second year, 
decided to make life-sized figures of Spanish 
people and scenes of typical Spanish life as 
we studied these particular phases. 

Our first problem was to discover a back- 
ground, and to decide on the type of material 
to use. I suggested that they make these 
figures and scenes on the blackboard in 
colored chalk. The classes agreed, and in two 
weeks’ time we had one panel completed. It 
was an old Spanish lugareno (peasant), 
merrily playing his violin. The vivid colors— 
orange, yellow, and black—-contrasted with 
his olive complexion and white mustache. 
To celebrate the occasion we christened him 
“Bartolo, el violinisto.””. Our next portrait 
was of a young Spanish student. She was 
named ‘‘Panchita, la alumna.” The third 
picture was of a famous Spanish actress, one 
of the present-day stars. The finish of her 
costume was striking. It was done in laven- 
der, yellow, and black, and had a velvety 
sheen which added much to the attractive- 
ness. This panel was labeled ‘Maruja, la 
bailarina.”’ In the fourth panel was fash- 
ioned “Pepe, el acordeonero.” His accor- 
dion was colored in light blue which con- 
trasted with the green and black of his 
costume and his swarthy complexion. 

But the masterpiece of them all was a 
scene of typical peasant life in Spain. Against 
a background of “‘la puerta grande,” with its 
“‘portero,”’ were placed two “botejeros,’’ one 
with his burro (donkey), and the other with 
his carro (cart). In this project we interwove 
a study of Spanish metal craft with the life 

(Continued on page 13-a) 
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BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS IN- 
TEGRATING SPANISH AND ART 
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THE TAJ MAHAL 
TEMPLE OF INDIA 


ALINE McKINLEY Martin, Art Supervisor 


Oakland City, Indiana 


A’ interesting class project was devel- 
oped in the fifth grade. The pupils 
wanted something that really seemed mas- 
sive and, from their readings, the Taj Mahal 
Temple of India was chosen as their subject. 
Encyclopedias, histories, stereoscopic pic- 
tures, etc., were sought. This all formed an 
educational background in history, and they 
also had to think of proportion. The stere- 
oscopic pictures seemed to help with the 
third dimension. 

Now it was time to begin work. The 
teacher appointed certain sections of the 
class to be responsible for a portion of the 
project. The first thing which was brought 
was some corrugated cardboard and knives. 
The foundation and the walls of the Taj 
Mahal were of the corrugated cardboard. A 
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large piece was bent into an octagon shape 
and was braced inside to keep its shape. The 
entrance and windows were cut, and an 
interior wall was placed to give perspective 
at the entrance. The towers were cylindrical 
cardboard pieces which were filled at the 
base with sand to give weight so they would 
stand upright. Six wooden minarets were 
cut and fitted on top. The composition con- 
sisted of one-half salt and one-half flour, and 
enough water to make a paste. The com- 
position was applied over all of the card- 
board. This was allowed to dry and the 
minarets were painted gold. 

The reflecting lake in front of the Taj 
Mahal was made with a rectangular piece 
of glass, with blue water color strokes to give 
the appearance of water. In the center of 
this lake were tiny trees. These were made 
of twigs from evergreen trees, and growing 
grass was placed on the sides of the lake to 
give a realistic appearance. 

This project created so much enthusiasm 
that each child wanted to work on all of it. 
The project was worked out entirely during 
art class and proved to be a helpful device 
toward visual instruction. 
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DECORATING 
SCHOOLROOM 
WINDOWS 


Vera N. STEELE, Supervisor of Art 


Laramie, Wyoming 


RT in everyday life is a topic which 

never grows old. As we look about in 
familiar surroundings we may discover that 
changes permit interest and growth to live 
on. In daily routine we may find a need for 
art which children can recognize and to 
which they can apply a solution. 

The pupils in the fifth and sixth grades 
became very interested in redecorating the 
upper section of the sixteen windows in their 
rooms. House paint had covered the panes 
for years to keep out the sunlight. Through 
the discussion of kinds of decorated windows 
which they knew in the city, the pupils 
gained some idea of the kind they would like 
to see at school. 

We discussed the distribution of work, so 
necessary in each room of forty members, in 
order to permit all to participate in the 
activity. We planned to allow each one to 
work at his own desk as much as possible 
with inexpensive materials. 

The window had to have a large space, 
pleasingly balanced, with interesting shapes 
and line pattern. After the dimensions of the 
large pane, thirty-six by forty inches, with a 
circular top, were scaled to a smaller plan, 
each child folded a newspaper, cut it to 
correct size and shape, sketched a line 
pattern and cut out the spaces. Each cut 
several plans from which to select his best 
one to display on the bulletin board for the 
class to judge. Every child put up his work. 

The classes considered three distinct 
points in picking the window plans; the top 
design, the side and the base. In the final 
check one pupil had made a satisfactory top 
and another a pleasing base and sides, so the 
two pupils from each room were delegated to 
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design the framework to be used. A different 
design came from each room. 

While they worked, the other pupils pre- 
pared white drawing paper to secure the 
stained glass effect. After crumpling and 
wetting the paper, nine by twelve inches, 
they dripped on water colors to make an 
analogous color scheme. They painted the 
back side later in the same colors. 

When the design framework was complete 
on the small scale, the delegates traced it on 
a sheet of regular rectangles and enlarged it 
to the correct proportions by ruling rect- 
angles and drawing on wrapping paper the 
exact window size. A half-inch width made 
the “lead lines” of the “stained glass” 
window. 

The pupils pasted their colored papers, cut 
to the particular shapes, over the open 
spaces in the wrapping paper. They could 
handle black construction paper in sheets 
twelve by eighteen inches on their desks and 
cut from pattern to make the black half-inch 
“lead” lines. To secure inside and outside 
views, they cut a double set for each window 
and pressed the pasted paper with a warm 
iron. 

When the paste was dry the children out- 
lined every colored area on both front and 
back sides with black wax crayon to make a 
barrier to keep the linseed oil from spreading 
from the transparency to the black construc- 
tion paper. 

An appropriate subject to be illustrated in 
black silhouette in each window had to be 
decided. The fifth grade chose different types 
of transportation. The sixth grade selected 
four historical themes and four geographical, 
which they study during the year. 

The pupils were assembled into groups to 
sketch the composition for the window 
assigned to their particular group. All 
judged the best sketch from each group to be 
used for the actual silhouette and waited 
eagerly to see the final results. 

Enthusiasm ran high when the first color- 
ful window was placed permanently in posi- 
tion with black friction tape. When all the 
windows were finished the children were so 

(Continued on page 14-a) 
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LARGE TRANSPARENCIES FOR SCHOOLROOM WINDOWS MADE BY FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADE 
STUDENTS, STANTON SCHOOL, LARAMIE, WYOMING. MYRTLE SELF AND MADGE GRAHAM, 
TEACHERS; VERA N. STEELE, SUPERVISOR 
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SIMPLE DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WIRE DOLLS WHICH MAY BE DRESSED IN A VARIETY OF 
COSTUMES. THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE BY GWENDOLYN MAGILL GIVES FULL DIRECTIONS 
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WIRE DOLLS 


GWENDOLYN MAGILL 


Senior Class, Elementary Field 
Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D. C. 


N OUR Industrial Arts class with Miss 

Dorothy Kalb, we learned to make wire 
dolls of the type often used for costume work 
in the elementary grades. Such dolls serve 
the purpose admirably and are simple 
enough for the children themselves to make. 
The materials are inexpensive. A roll of 
copper aerial wire (No. 12 gauge, solid) 
cotton for padding, yarn for the hair, scraps 
of flesh-colored muslin, and bits of cloth for 
the costume, are all that are needed. A piece 
of wire fifty-four inches long will make one 
eight-inch doll. 

Bend the wire back at a point six inches 
from one end and form a loop about one 
inch long, and twist around to hold the loop 
in place. This loop forms the head. 

Four inches farther along the wire bend it 
back, twist around so as to form a smaller 
loop. This one is for a hand. Now twist the 
wire back along the four-inch piece until it 
joins at the base of the head loop. Secure the 
wire at the neck by twisting it around a time 
or two. Measure four inches and loop the 
wire again on the other side of the doll to 
make the other hand. Twist back to the base 
of the head. All this forms the head and two 
arms. 

Twist the long end of the wire down and 
around the original six-inch piece of wire 
until a point four inches from the top of the 
head loop is reached. Twist this up so as to 
fasten the two pieces of wire together. This 
forms the body of the doll. 

For the legs, measure five inches from the 
end of the body, loop and twist back; wrap 
the wire around the point where this leg 
joins the body and measure five inches, loop 
and twist back for the other leg. This com- 
pletes a wire frame or skeleton for the doll 
(Fig. 1). 

Pad the figure to the desired shape with 
cotton and cover neatly with flesh-colored 
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muslin. The head should be wrapped so that 
all seams will come at the back where they 
will be hidden by the hair. 

To make the hair, wrap yarn around a 
piece of cardboard which is as long as the 
hair should be. Cut through the strands of 
yarn and sew them to the doll’s head with 
tiny back stitches where parting should be. 

Draw features on the face with either 
crayons or poster colors. 

There remains but to finish the feet. 
Heretofore this has been done by fashioning 
stocking-shaped bags and filling them with 
shot or clay. By experimenting, however, I 
found that these dolls could be greatly 
improved by making the feet of plaster of 
paris. Not only do such feet permit the dolls 
to stand alone, but they are much more 
attractive than the old style feet. By the 
exercise of proper care, they can be made 
very shapely. In addition, they can be made 
any desired color, as plaster of paris takes 
water colors very satisfactorily when dry. 

Use a piece of flat glass as a working sur- 
face, because the plaster does not stick to 
glass as it does to other materials. As an 
additional precaution, it is well to apply a 
thin coating of soap or vaseline to the glass 
before proceeding. 

Mix two or three tablespoons of dry 
plaster with just enough water to make a 
compound of a very soft icing consistency. 
Drop upon the glass a small amount of this 
plastic material for each foot. Hold the wire 
doll so that the shaped loops of wire are in 
the soft plaster, but do not press them down 
to the glass. When the plaster is as hard as 
firm icing, apply more plaster on top of the 
partially formed feet. Then, using a small, 
sharp knife, cut away the plaster to the 
desired shape. This work must be done very 
rapidly, as the plaster hardens quickly. Be 
careful not to expose the wire in performing 
this operation, or the feet will quite likely 
crack and break away when dry. Be sure to 
have enough plaster back of the heels, other- 
wise the doll will not stand. When the 
plaster has thoroughly hardened, carefully 
slide the doll’s feet off the glass and color 
them as you wish. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


DoroTHEA MEGENHARDT 


Indiana State Training School 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


HE second and third grades at Indiana 

State Training School found modern 
transportation a very interesting subject. 
During the study of various vehicles, the 
children visited the airport, train station, 
several car salesrooms and the docks. 

The children discussed the use of the 
vehicle and why it was built as it was. This 
was done in correlation with the 
studies. 

The children seemed especially impressed 
with the long lines of the newer and speedier 
cars. The most of the children’s impressions 
of various types of boats and some types of 
planes had to be gained by miniatures 
brought in by children, pictures, previous 
experiences and class discussion. 
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The children were given their choice of 
crayons, easel paint, colored paper or chalk 


to design the various vehicles with. They 
were motivated by the knowledge that the 
best drawings were to be used in a picture 
show to be shown the first grade, and some 
of the pictures were to go into a large class 
book on transportation. The majority of the 
drawings were in good proportion, well 
colored and designed. The children learned 
a great deal about the principles of design in 
this lesson. There was much opportunity for 
creative development. The children seemed 
to appreciate more the beauty of the various 
vehicles of transportation. Often after this, 
children brought in pictures of planes, cars, 
trains, etc., just because they thought they 
were pretty. Sometimes they would ask to 
show them to the class or put them on the 
board. Through a lesson of this type children 
are helped to appreciate and enjoy the 
beauty in their common surroundings. 
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THE DRAWING OF AUTOMOBILES IS A SPLENDID PROBLEM FOR 
BOYS. THESE ARE BY STUDENTS OF DOROTHEA MEGENHARDT 





DUTCH TABLE PROJECT BY STUDENTS OF SHULAMIS BORODENSKY, MONTREAL, CANADA 
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ISLAND SCENES IN WAX CRAYON BY STUDENTS OF SHULAMIS BORODENSKY. 
THE ABOVE DRAWING SHOWS A NATIVE CUTTING A RUBBER TREE 
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No. 1—Trace drawing on linoleum. 


Outline with No. 1 Cutter. Take 
out large areas with No. 5 Cutter. 
Border with No. 3 Gouzae. 


No. 2—Lettering must be cut in re- 
verse to print properly. 
lines scratched on block holding and technique, large areas are 
No. 1 Cutter upside down. 





No. 3—Using No. 1 Cutter with 
Etched No. 3 and 5. To add more detail 


routed out with No. 5. 





ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE FOR THE COMPLETE SPEEDBALL LINE 





SPEEDBALL BLOCK PRINTING INKS 
(Can be cleaned with water) < 


Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, Blue, Violet, 
Brown, Black, White. 
Brayer. 


Reducers. Speedball 


The Speedball Blockprinting Press. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. :- 


SPEEDBALL LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


“BLOCKPRINTING with LINOLEUM” 


Second Edition 


~ fue 






New Cover—New Illustrations 


Made in six popular shapes for school use. 
With the “Palm-fit” Handle make a popular 
tool for school use. 


At your dealers or write for it— 25 cents 


Free Lessons, Advisory service to teachers 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PENS, CLIPS, SPEEDBALL LETTERING PRODUCTS, BOSTON PENCIL SHARPENERS 





NATIVE DRESS 
IN INDIA 


(Continued from page 464) 


Toe rings and anklets clutter up the other- 
wise bare feet of the women who wear 
chupples on rare occasions or not at all. 
Heavy rings hang in their ears—and not in 
the lobes alone—and they wear a great many 
necklaces at once. Their arms clink with 
bracelets of cheap metal, silver, gold, and 
glass, and the index finger is obscured by an 
assortment of rings. A village woman bound 
for a festival on the banks of the Ganges, or 
her city sister attending a wedding, are 
similarly bejeweled with nose ring or dia- 
mond, dangling hair ornaments, pendants, 
necklaces, earrings, finger rings, toe rings, 
anklets and bracelets. Small pearls, set in 
rows or in concentric circles in gold, are very 
common for rings, bracelets and anklets. 
Girls and women the Christian 
mission schools usually wear less jewelry 
partly, perhaps, in imitation of their foreign 
born teachers and partly because they can- 


from 
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not afford much. Many Christian women 
of India use a sari pin to hold the folds of 
cloth on the shoulder. 

Turbans are as characteristic of men in 
India as saris are of women. The cargo coolie 
on the docks of Colombo wears a loin cloth 
and a turban; the luggage coolie on any rail- 
way station wears a dhoti and a turban of 
red or blue to match his shirt; the carriers of 
government mail wear kahki turbans; and 
the Maharani’s bearer has one of white with 
a flash of scarlet across it 

White turbans in southern and central 
India are gradually replaced by bright orange 
or vermillion, vivid blue-purple and yellow- 
green near Agra and Delhi, and these strong 
hues become soft and subtle in the head- 
dress of the north. Turbans glow softly, 
pinky mauve and silvery pale yellows, above 
the dark eyes and black curly beards of the 
Sikhs in the Punjab and Kashmir. Beneath 
their pastel tints the Sikhs are strikingly 
handsome. 

Contrasted to them are the bareheaded 
Bengalis, with their smooth shaven faces and 
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has a 17-page preface on CERAMIC PRO- 
CEDURE by Hewitt Wilson, head of the 
Department of Ceramic Engineering, University 
of Washington. Also contains detailed descrip- 
tions of our full line of Keramic Kilns... favored 
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KERAMIC KILNS 
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ator highest degree of control. 


DENVER Fire CLay CoMPaNy 


Denver, Colo. 
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their short cut oiled hair. In Bengal, the 
sun is kept from the head by an umbrella 
held over it rather than a turban worn on it. 
And here the dhoti is long, and looks like a 
skirt with the folds swishing around the 
ankles. 

Farther south, in Madras and Ceylon, 
lungis take the place of dhotis and look even 
more like skirts, wrapped snugly around hip 
and legs. Here the Singhalese hairdress 
prevails—a knot of hair held in place by a 
horseshoe-shaped comb is worn by the men 
of the island. 

The safffon robe denotes the priest of 
India, whether he serves in a temple of 
Buddha or walks through the streets of a 
hill station. The revered Brahmins of the 
Hindus wear a cord over one shoulder as a 
mark of their caste. Fakirs have strings of 
beads, much like a rosary. 

Men who live in the hill stations leave 
their arms free for lifting the trunks of those 
who go to the Himalayas to escape the heat 
of the plains. These men have their clothing 
knotted diagonally across their shoulders and 
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back, and swathed girdle-wise around the 
body. Their women gather fodder on the 
mountain sides, and they, too, wear girdles 
bound around them. Long grass-cutting 
knives, stuck into a fold, bob up and down 
as the woman climbs. 

A servant in India may be dressed ac- 
cording to his locality, his religion, his place 
in the household, or the dignity of his 
master. Most bearers wear long white coats, 
held in at the waist by belts called cummer- 
bunds. Many a bearer’s importance grows— 
in his own eyes—with the width of his 
cummerbund and, unless specific orders to 
the contrary are given by the mistress of the 
house, cummerbunds are apt to extend from 
hip to armpit. These are often black, or red, 
with a matching band twisted in the turban. 

The servant who acts as errand runner 
and messenger has a coat which is shorter 
than his co-worker’s, also held in by a belt— 
not so broad, but embellished by a matching 
diagonal band which runs from one side 
across the chest and over the opposite 
shoulder like the chairman of a delegation at 
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Gt Teachers Here’s A New Way 


to Keep Drawing Projects Interesting! 











For the problem of keeping young people 
fascinated during art class, many teachers now 
are simply having pupils use this different kind 
of colored pencil. 

First, MONGOL Colored Pencils cut down 
interruptions of interest because their points take 
a lot of punishment without breaking—the lead 
is thin, tough and strong. 


is easily introduced because pupils can PAINT 
with MONGOL Colored Pencils. Merely use 
brush and water, for either heavy solid colors 
or soft pastel tints. 


You may have the 24-color assortments of 
MONGOL Colored Pencilsineither round or hex- 
agonal shapes. Before the next class remember to 


Secondly, the attraction of Novelty Say “M oO N GO ag To Your Stationer! 


MONGOL (ofoted PENCILS 








MONGOL Colored PENCILS 


ore made by 


EBERHARD FABER 





a convention. 
to her servant: 

“You wear your shirt outside instead of 
inside—you make your buttonholes on the 
wrong side of your coat—when you enter 
the house you take your shoes off and keep 
your hat on—why do you do everything 
backwards?” 

And Abdul smiled and answered: 

“It is you, missahib, who do everything 
backwards.”’ 


DRYPOINTS AND 
ETCHINGS 


(Continued from page 470) 
sistency gave the best results and arrived at a 
unified method of securing good results. 

This is the whole secret of any successful 
printing of etchings, whether a three dollar 
wringer or a three hundred dollar etching 
press is used. If the student can secure a good 
print on a wringer, he will be that much 
better when he uses a professional etching 
press. The wringer press is a fine type of 
inexpensive training course for the future 


One lady is quoted as saying 
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etcher. The more students there are com- 
mencing etching, the better etchers we will 
have later and, with the interest kindled in 
using the wringer-press, more desire will come 
for larger, more perfected etching presses. 

PrinTING. This last step of producing the 
print is the most exciting part of making an 
etching. The metal plate, after being inked 
and surface wiped, is taken and warmed very 
slightly—just enough to be warm to the 
palm of the hand. Too often a plate is so 
heated that the ink is dried in the grooves 
and does not print well. The plate is then 
placed on the bed of the press, on which it is 
best to first place a sheet of any blank paper. 
Some printers first place a piece of felt. A 
clearer, richer printing of the lines of the 
subject result where the blankets or felt 
layers are all above the plate. Over this 
plate the dampened paper, prepared for 
printing, is placed, care being taken not to 
move the paper once it touches the plate 
Over the paper the two or three felt stratas 
are laid and the whole run through the rollers 
of the press. This will produce the print. 
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for $CHOOLS AND 


operating a summer camp. 
We take pride in our reputation for service. 


stones, enamels, and etching materials. 
attention. 


Work write to us for information. 


37 Aborn St. 


Art Metal and Jewelry Equipments and Supplies 
SUMMER CAMPS 


The camp director well knows the importance of good service in 
We carry everything needed for all kinds of craft work in metal. 
Tools of all kinds, metals in sheet and wire form, solders, findings, 
No order or request too small to receive our prompt and careful 
If you are interested in a Summer Course in Jewelry or Art Metal 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


Providence, R. I. 











SEND FOR COMPLETE SET 


“Weav-Rite’” Loom, needle, instructions, and four skeins 
Toa SF) of yarn all for 25 cents (East of the 
Rockies) at yourlocal 5 and 10 cent 
store or send 50 cents direct to: 
Sa STRAITS MFG. CO. 
WEAVRITE=<:c 2590 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


If your dealer does not have the “‘Weav-Rite,”” go to the store 
manager and he wil! put in a stock for you. 



















CONESTOGA KILNS 


Designed for school and studio use. Inexpensive to install 
and operate. Gas fired, excellent results guaranteed. 


Prices from $50 to $250. Potters’ wheels $30 inc. bench. 
Write for information and prices to 














AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS 
WE ARE READY TO SUPPLY YOU WITH ALL YOUR CRAFT NEEDS 
Send 10c for our new 48-page catalogue of 
Craft Supplies. 


FOLEY-TRIPP COMPANY 
193 William St. New York City 








E. deF. CURTIS, Jr., Wayne, Penna. 
WRIT for FREE CATALOG 
of ART SUPPLIES 
SAVE on your Art Supplies. Order best supplies, at mail order 
prices, from Bert L. Daily’s new 75-page Art Supply Supple- 


ment. Free copy on request. Just a card will do. Mail it today. 


BERT L. DAILY, INC., 125 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 














If the print is too light, too much rubbing 
has occurred in the wiping of the plate, or 
the ink was too thin. If some of the lines 
appear white, it is because ink was not 
brushed deeply enough into the lines. The 
first proofs are seldom just right. It takes a 
little adjustment or the adding of more lines 
with a “drypoint” to bring the subject to a 
complete effect. All these different steps and 
the additional working on the plate is what 
makes etching or drypoint so interesting, so 
much so that many artists have forsaken the 
easel for the etchers’ art. The French have 
this saying, “The artist paints, but on his 
good days he etches.” 


ART IN JUNGLELAND 


(Continued from page 502) 
(2) White 


today 


people in Jungleland 
(2) Exploitation of the coun- 
try, resources and natives 

Outline of Possible Development: 
Continue from background 


geological already 
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laid down. Picture a wet, hot land. Study the needs 
of vegetation. Contrast with Labrador and with 
Mexico. Study pictures of deserts and tropical 
forests. Note differences and draw conclusions as to 
the “why.’”’ Gather facts and materials. Draw 
evident conclusions as to the kind of vegetation and 
why it is of such a nature. 

Reproduce this idea as a huge frieze or back-drop. 
Study of special plants and trees will be part of this 
study. 

From here, develop the study of wild animal life 
amid the tangle of vegetation. Why is this type 
vegetation, climate, moisture, ete., conducive to 
being the habitat of these animals? Study the vari- 
ous animals; their homes, peculiarities, appearance 
and use, ete. 

Construct large animals of the jungle, in propor- 
tion to the backdrop, and place them (standing 
upright) showing perspective. 

Perhaps a fantasy could be written wherein the 
animals talk, giving their special problems, etc. 

What kind, amid such 
Perhaps a native hut can be constructed 


Do people live here? 
dangers? 
and put to one side of the jungle, in a clearing, so to 
speak. 

This will give opportunities to play out the life of 
the natives; more original drama perhaps. 
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A Helping Hand 


Renouf 





Valuable aids in teaching Language, 
raphy and Picture Study. 
enjoy pictures and learn something about them. 


Most of them in Sepia (brown) 
notebook use, etc. 

Miniature Colored Pictures. 
pecienedy 3x4 

ostpaid. 
Subjects sent FREE in April to teachers giving grade and school 

CATALOGUE of 
coin or stamps. 

Ask about “* 
in Picture Study.”’ 
72 Descriptive 


Literature, History, Geog- 


In April, May and June let your pupils 


‘The Perry Pictures 


TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more. Postpaid Size 5 4x8. 
Assorted as desired. 2250 Subjects. 
ONE CENT EACH for 50 or more of a smaller size, 3x3% 


1000 subjects. Excellent for 


268 Subjects. [Most of them ap- 
ONE CENT EACH for 50 or more. 
A sample picture and list of 268 


inches. 
Assorted as desired. 


1600 miniature illustrations for 15 cents in 


Our Own Course 
72 Pictures. 


eaflets. 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 10, Malden, Massachusetts 
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7 mtg, SUPPLIES 
Jan or half For many years we have spe- 
skins, or cut to cialized in catering to the needs 
measure) of the leathercrafter. Our stocks 
= complete . .. our prices the 
lowest. 
peeeae SEND Se IN STAMPS 
(both calf and for Sam maples in Art Leathers 
goat skin) Ideas and suggestions on this 
Snap Fasteners fascinating work yours for the 
to match leathers asking. May we serve you? 
Dye, Wax Polish 
— Sphinx Paste 
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TINTS p> =< 
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as a medium in Art 


The new Diamond Tints & Dyes particularly 
lend themselves to art uses Batik, Tied- 
Dyeing, Fabric Painting and many other im- 
portant decorative uses. Send for fascinating 
new book, “‘Modern Color Magic.”” Free to 
Teachers. Address Diamond Tints & Dyes, 
Dept. 80 -O, Burlington, Vermont. 


DIAMOND TINTS & DYES 


special discount to schools 











Integral Parts: 
Spelling: 
Their spelling would be a part of the daily work 
and would be an outgrowth of research or reading; 
or needs for English work 
Penmanship: 
All written work would be 
well done and, hence, 
manship-conscious 
Arithmetic: 
Beside the individual remedial work and drill, 
there would be group work on problems of meas- 
uring, etc., in connection with the activities. 
Other problems will be raised. Individual prob- 
lem solving will result 
Enlarging to a scale will be one of the problems to 
be worked out in connection with the construction 
and activity work 
English: 
A wonderful opportunity 
prose and drama 


therefore, 
every written lesson pen- 


necessary ; 


for original poetry, 
Oral discussion and stories will be prevalent 
Presenting material from research 
solution of Social Study Problems 
Reading: 
1. For research 
2. For fua 
3. For help 


helpful in 
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Individual remedial work 
Special group work in Nos. 1, 2, 3 
Will be present in all phases of unit 
Reading of pictures as well as words 
Social Sciences: 
All interwoven as presented in objectives No. 5 
and in the outline of probable pursuit 
Music: 
South American and African tempo 
Songs of the natives 
Songs about the animal life 
Native tom-toms and instruments 
Dances to the music of the tom-toms 
Art: 
A wealth of opportunity for construction work as 
well as drawing and design, etc., as explained in 


the outline. Individual and group work 


ART IN THE SPANISH 
CLASS 


(Continued from page 504) 
of a Spaniard, whether he be poor or rich. 
We studied the home life in Spain, with its 
intimacy and shelter. My students were 
surprised to learn that wealth and poverty 
do not distinguish the Spanish home, and 
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that all homes are occupied by all classes, 
the higher floors being occupied by the poor 
and the lower by the well-to-do families. 
They were particularly interested in the 
“‘portero”’ who guards the massive outer iron 
door, and who takes great pleasure in scruti- 
nizing every one who goes in or out, and 
demands of them their mission. 

In the same manner we studied the life of 
the different classes in Spain. Thus by 
correlating art with actual study the class 
received much benefit. 


DECORATING SCHOOL- 
ROOM WINDOWS 


(Continued from page 506) 
eager to share their pleasure with others that 
the superintendent granted them permission 
to invite the corresponding grades of the 
other three schools in the city to come to see 
the glowing soft colors. 

The teachers saw their pupils assume 
responsibility, learn to co-operate and to 
give or judge the best work. They watched 
the children grow in design, in color and in 
the drawing of animals, trees and figures. 
To see that every pupil had some part in 
every process necessary in the work was no 
small task, but after weeks of careful 
management and endless work, the instruc- 
tors exclaimed, “‘Oh, it was a long time but 
it was worth it!’’ 





GLIMPSES OF OLD JAPAN FROM JAPANESE 
Co.our Prints, Brrps AND FLOWERS by 
C. G. Holme, Studio Publications, Inc. 
Price, $2.00. 

This is the third of the series which in- 
cludes Landscape, Figure, and the Geisha. 
This beautifully bound book contains eight 
full-page reproductions of Japanese prints 
of bird and flower subjects, each mounted on 
heavy card. An interesting introduction 
explains the use of the bird and flower in 
Japanese prints, and relates legends and 
customs in connection with the prints. 
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WINSOR & NEWTON'S 


“WINTON” 
Oil Colours 


64 Colours from thirty-five 
to forty-five cents per tube. 


These Colours will be found to 
possess brilliance and smoothness of 
consistency to a remarkable degree, 
and in Colleges, Art Academies, etc. 
where good, yet inexpensive colours 
are required, this range should be 
particularly useful. 


List of Colours on application 


WINSOR & NEWTON, INC. 


31 Union Square West 
New York, N. Y. 
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A new text for courses in art teaching 


ART ACTIVITIES 


in the 


MODERN SCHOOL 


By 
; F. W. Nicholas 
N. C. Mawhood, M. B. Trilling 
To be published in May . . . $3.25 (probable 


AN ILLUSTRATED 
HANDBOOK OF ART 
HISTORY 


2000 Coming 
pictures By late this 
9 charts Frank J. Roos spring 


MACMILLAN 

















The book 


pages and is 


contains about twenty-four 
10 by 12% inches in size. 
Flowers and birds play such an important 
part in Japanese print making that this 
book should be included in your set of 
Glimp: of Old Japan from Japanese Colour 
Prints. 


JeweEL Coton Harmony Art Fo.uio, by 
Ellen E. Morrison. Western Tablet and 
Stationery Corp., St. Joseph, Missouri. 
This folio contains twenty-four sheets of 

poster and construction paper in an un- 

usually good range of colors. Miss Morrison, 
who is responsible for the choice of colors and 
folio arrangement, is Director of Art in the 

She has 

studied the needs of the art classes and gives 


schools of St. Joseph, Missouri. 


us the benefit of her experiences. 

Aside from being a the 
papers, the folio contains some very useful 
This 


is given in three parts. Part I explains where 


container for 
information printed inside its covers. 


colors come from and what they are. Part II 
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tells how to select colors which are pleasing 
with each other. Part III explains how to 
mix colors. Part IV gives ideas on how to 
use the colored papers and the folio. 

This folio is constructed in such a way 
that pencils, ruler, eraser, scissors, crayons, 
or water colors can also be carried, as well 
as drawing paper and unfinished work. 

We believe this folio is a simplified and 
convenient manner in which to present the 
necessary materials for color study and 
paper work to any class. 


AN INTRODUCTION 
William G. 
Century Company, 
$2.00. 

This book is the 
principles, methods, and practices in art 
the 
through the senior high school. It is a re- 


ro Art Epucation, by 
Whitford. 1). 
New 


Appleton- 
York. Price, 


a complete survey ol 


education from elementary grades 
vised and enlarged edition, and brings the 


study down to date in every respect. [t 
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THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER COURSES FOR 
e ART TEACHERS °¢ 


Figure and Portrait Drawing and Painting— 
Landscape—Crafts—Principles and Technics 
of Art Instruction-Modeling—Pottery—Adver- 
tising—Marionettes—Design and other subjects. 
Landscape and Figure Painting also offered for 
credit at Saugatuck, Michigan, Summer School 
of Painting. 

Special exhibitions of contemporary art and 
world famous permanent collections. 

For catalog, address Associate Dean 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


School of Fine and Industrial Art 
Dept. SA., Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 


JUNE 28 TO AUGUST 6 








THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
Summer Session of Art 


atthe Marweed Foundation 
June 14 to August 7 
Instruction in Landscape, Lite, 


Composition, Lithography, and 
Murals by Adams, Berning- 
haus, Dasburg, Higgins, imheot, 
Leekwood Studic lectures by 
Biumenscohein, Phillips, Sharp 


Indian Art atthe 
Leberatery of Anthropology 


August 2t028... SANTA FE 


Decorative Art of the 
Puebios Kenneth Chapman 


For turther intermation, address 
REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO, ALBUQUERQUE 


be An. Ae. A. Ae A A Ad 








THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 BROADWAY (near 52nd St.) New York 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
No previous fashion training required. 
Board of Regents Absolute Charter. Alertness 
Credits. Pronounced by all competent to 
judge, the foremost school of its kind, Pro- 
fessional methods for teachers. Illustration, De- 
sign, Stage, Screen, Textiles, Fabric Analysis, In- 
terior Decoration, Color Sketching, Fashion Jour- 
nalism, Life Drawing. Day and Eveningclasses. Free Place- 
ment. Sales Dept. for students’ work. Investigate Before 
Registering Elsewhere. Send for Cir. 9, or Phone CO. 5-2077 


~ 











THE KINGSLAND MARIONETTES 
SUMMER WORKSHOP 
Lake Dunmore, Brandon, Vermont 


Open 10 weeks—June 24 through September 2, 1937 
Puppetry in all its Branches 


Booklet on Request to MABEL KINGSLAND HEAD, Director 


460 West 34th Street New York City 
SCHOOL OF 


GASP PAINTING 


4th Season, July 5 to August 28 
at Percé on the picturesque Gaspe Peninsula 
FOR BEGINNERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS 
catalogue 
2306 Washington Street - - - Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 











introduces discussions of the relation of the 
radio and photoplay to art and a series of 
unit-tests on guide sheets developed during 
a two-year period of experimentation at the 
University of Chicago. The bibliography 
has been revised and enlarged to include the 
most recent and useful books pertaining to 
the subject. 

The subject-matter in this book includes 
a brief history of art in American education; 
analysis of objectives and recent educational 
trends,; curriculum organization; programs 
for all levels; the unit technique of organizing 
the art program; the supervision of the arts; 
tests, measurements, and scientific research 
in the field; art terminology; problems en- 
countered in teaching; the art museum and 
the school; and an analytical discussion of 
the art needs in American life. 

An outstanding feature of the book is its 
useful organization for teaching and study 
purposes. The material is organized to 
provide a cross section of modern art 
education with suggestions for improvement 
according to progressive ideals. 

The author, William G. Whitford, is 
Chairman of the Department of Art 
Edueation and Associate Professor of Art 
Education, University of Chicago; formerly 
Instructor of Creative Design, Historic 
Ornament, and Ceramic Art, Maryland 
Art Institute, Baltimore, Maryland. 

The book contains 384 pages, is 519 by 
714 inches in size. It is profusely illustrated. 


History or Art Criticism by Lionello 
Venturi. E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., New 
York. Price, $3.75. 


This book, of a very scholarly nature, 
takes up especially the philosophical deriva- 
tions and aspects of the field of study as it 
has developed slowly through the centuries. 





GUIDE FOR RECREATION HAND CRAFTS 
New ... Sixin One . . . Book—by A. Picareff 

THE ART OF MAKING AND MANIPULATING MARIONETTES 

es PAINTING ON TEXTILES ... SOFT COPPER WORK 
SCREEN PRINTING . . . BLOCK PRINTING 
PYROGRAPHY AND WOOD PAINTING 

40 Illustrations and many valuable Formulae—$1.75 Post- 

paid. All necessary materials for various Crafts available at: 


BACHMEIER a CO., INC., 438 W. 37th St., N. Y. C., Dept. 10 
‘The Home of Baco Batik Dyes” 
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1Oth SUMME 
Professional & 


leacher Education 












ESSION ART COURSES 
; BS. in Education 
A 


rt Education 


Jhe 
UNIVERSITY 
JULY6 (@)r Ee L@p AUG. 14 


CATALOG ON REQUEST -- THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO - BUFFALO, N.Y. 





After first defining and explaining its field, 
the book passes to a historical review of 
critical approaches to art, from obscure 
beginnings among the Greeks through the 
Medieval, romantic and classic periods in 
various countries, to the rapidly enlarging 
fields of the more recent art criticism. 

Here is a new approach for the art student 
and also for the critic and philosopher, with 
divergent fields of thought brought into vital 
relationship. The author, Professor of Art 
History in the University of Turin, says that 
he has written the book for American con- 
sumption. It contains 345 pages, and is 
834 by 64 inches in size. 


MoperN Pusuiciry 1936-1937. 
F. A. Mercer and W. Gaunt. 
Publications, Inc., New 
cloth, $4.50; paper, $3.50. 


Edited by 
The Studio 
York. 


Price, 


This annual of Art and Industry has all the 
sparkle and appeal so typical of Studio’s 
annual publications. It 
entirely of illustrations 
best work of 


consists almost 
a collection of the 
and industrial 
designers from leading countries throughout 
the world. Advertising, 
Direct Mail, Packaging, Letterheads and 
Fashion are some of the subjects illustrated. 

The book contains about 128 pages, and 
more than 400 illustrations, comprising some 
50 subjects in two colors, and thirty-five in 
four. It is 844 by 115¢ inches in size. 


commercial 


Posters, Press 





MOORE 


INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


TEACHER training course: B.F.A. de- 


gree. Design, illustration, in- 
terior decoration, fashion arts, 
advertising, painting, stage de- 
sign, puppetry, crafts, jewelry, 


pottery. Day, evening, Satur- 
day. Distinguished faculty. European and 
other fellowships. Residences for out-of-town 
students. Oldest school of art applied to 
industry in U.S. 92nd year. Catalog. 


1328 N. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom, President 
SUMMER SESSION—JULY 6th TO AUGUST 13th 


SEND Practical, intensive courses in Interior Architecturs 
FOR and Design; Costume Iilustration; Advertising 
Design; etc. Arranged for teachers, profess 
SUMMER als, laymen Also weekly units. Credits given 
BULLETIN Address Box S, 2239 Broadway, New York 








SUMMER SCHOOL 


THUR of MODERN ART 


An independent school of proven worth 


1 ©" is folder on request 
GLOUCESTER MASS 





Summer Courses Start July 6th 
TWO-WEEK ELEMENTARY PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ART METHODS COURSE STARTS JULY 6th 
TWO-WEEK HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
ART METHODS COURSE STARTS JULY 19th 
Drawing, Painting, Design, industrial and 
Stage Arts, Dress Arts, interior Decoration, 
Commercial Art, Illustration. 
SPECIAL SATURDAY MORNING METHODS « RSE FOR TEACHERS UNT ne 
CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
18 South Michigan Avenue 


INTERIOR DECORATION 





Chicago, Ill. 








= Six Weeks’ Practical Training Course. Also 
S79 Complete Professional and Design Courses. 
i] | Summer Term commences July 5th. Send for 

Catalog 15-R. Also Home Study Course starts 
a atonce. Send for booklet 15-C. 


N.Y. School of Interior Decoration 
515 Madison Avenue New York Cit 


dumb 











fog 7 -% 4 


Complete Bodies for Art Potters. Red, Cream, 
White. Dry, plastic or casting slip. Also modeling 
clays. 

Dept. S. 


Send for Literature 


UNITED CLAY MINES Trenton, N.J. 








CORPORATION 
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HANDICRAFT S$ 


Instruction for leaders under Master Craftsmen 
in all branches of creative work 


*“Alertness’’ Credit Courses New York and New Jersey. Summer 
Session. Free advisory service. Intensive short period courses at 


any time Write for Catalog 


UNIVERSAL SCHOOL 
OF HANDICRAFTS 


Rockefeller Center 
¥1270-6th Avenue, New York 
Boston- 165 Newbury Street) 
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AQUA PASTEL 





PENS for DRAW- 
ING PERFECTION 


i over 100 years, Gillott Pens have 
been standard with both the beginner 





and the master in pen and ink work. Their 


ON DISPLAY... BOOTH NO. 4 marvelous temper and adaptability enables 
EASTERN ARTS CONVENTION an artist to put his ideas on paper quickly, 


A new color medium producing an individual effect conforming 
with the needs of modern color drawing and painting. Aqua 
Pastel, after being applied to the paper with an ordinary pastel 


accurately and efficiently. 


stroke, will dissolve into a rich water color at the touch of a wet The Gillott Line of Drawing Pens is 
water color brush. Tones are obtained in all colors and shades as 
with ordinary water colors. complete—a type for every need. 25 cents 
Aqua Pastels are offered in 52 selected colors and Black and 
White. Sold separately or in assortments of twelve, twenty-four, will bring you a sample set of six pens 
thirty-six, and forty-eight. ; 
F. Weber Co. would appreciate the opportunity fo quote $1.00 a complete set of twelve, including 
your school on your supply lists for 1937-38. Mail copies to i * 
P. O. Box 1095, Philadelphia, Pa. three of the exquisitely fine points. Send for 


Catalogue on request 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS F. WwW B 1 R oO. 


DRAWING MATERIALS Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


a set today. 


Fine Artists’ Colors— Oil, Water, Tempera, Pastel ALFRED FIELD & CO.. INC. 
Factory Address — P. O. Box 1095, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ 

St. Louis Philadelphia Baltimore 93 Chambers Street, New York, N. Y. 
705 Pine St. 1710 Chestnut St. 227 Park Ave. 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


AQUA PASTEL 











yawns Famous European de luxe 75¢ magazine published 

\ in English gives instruction in all branches of art. 

Wa ,T™ Ab Jheet™ Many pages of color prints, profusely illustrated. Cur- 
f P - - 


rent comment, art history, hints, techniques, and “how 











av ecard to do it” information. $7.50 per year. WHILE 1000 
1S are * .j{ of LAST. WE'LL SEND SAMPLE COPY FOR 25¢...... 
pay mount form The Artist. 322 W. Doty, Madison, Wisconsin. 
ae seve 
pioc*®” \ watt “\\ qnd 
wt 
‘ aA “ou 4 7 
oat “m0, ¥ J ater Put Life in Your 
_ ake { r \ - 
ae > \O 
ya sate Taotie = 7 . a 
yen He gt W » Lessons with “Lettering 
» v rf , , a | al l 
rhe 1M Ion art \x A portfolio with a different slant on ‘how to teach 
Color ‘ lettering’’ prepared for you by Pedro J. Lemos. 
‘ - This interesting series of lessons | ns 
with the Roman letters and continue 
% through Gothic and Old English to the 
more modern lettering alphabets. Y 
¥ find new suggestions on how to plan lay 
outs for cards and posters, how to use a 
lettering pen and brush, and many other 
useful teaching facts. 
AN Monograms, decorative initials and a 
special plate of figuregrams add interest 
Ni \ 5 and amusement to a timeworn subject. 
ain é pare® Lettering with its 2] plates will put 
gawih — awnic the breath of life back into your lessor 
pavk v cy, & O Order your portfolio Today 
ne wane wave or Send only $1.00 to 
oun " ayct > SCHOOL ARTS 22, Printers Building 
7-11 >" ny Worcester, Mass. 
NEW ° 
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What the Summer Schools Offer 
for Study and Recreation 


“All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy’’—and such a program is not to be 
recommended for Mary if she wants to be an efficient art teacher. 
The schools of art and allied subjects advertised in ScHoo. Arts offer teachers excellent 


opportunities for study and recreation during the summer vacation months. 


We highly 


recommend that every subscriber read the advertisements, as well as these notes, and then 
determine to attend one of these summer schools. You will be more than repaid in renewed 
enthusiasm, physical and mental rejuvenation, new friends and new ideas. 


“Vacation Study Off the Beaten Path”’ is the title 
of the booklet descriptive of BLake Srupios. The 
Studios are located just outside the small New 
England village of Berkshire, in the heart of the 
famous hills. There you may obtain vacation 
instruction of immediate practical value to teachers 
and supervisors. Select your course to suit your 
individual needs: how to use and teach the use of 
oils, water colors, pastels, charcoal, pen and ink, 
and pencil. These courses comprise schoolroom 
instruction and demonstration. Mr. Blake will be 
glad to send you one of his folders. 

* * * 

In picturesque East Gloucester, which has been 
for so many years a mecca for painters, is situated 
the BRECKENRIDGE ScHoot or Art, whose sole 
instructor and advisor is Hugh H. Breckenridge of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Art. There is no loss 
of study on account of rainy weather, for then the 
work goes on in the Studio—which is fully supplied 
with equipment. The school is not devoted to any 
standardized type of art—there are those who are 
radical and those who are conservative—each has 
his place, and each is respected. Write care of ‘“The 
Embassy,” 2100 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

x * ” 

Tue FasHion Acapemy, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City, offers a summer course extending 
from July through September in fashion art, styling, 
practical model making, designing for trade, screen 
and stage—under the direction of Emil Alvin Hart- 
man. Classes are limited, with only six students 
under each instructor, so that training may be 
individual, specialized, and personalized. Special 
courses are planned for teachers who desire training 
in fashion art for classroom use and for those who 
wish to enter the professional field. The studios of 
the school are located in the tower building of Rocke- 
feller Center and are of the finest and best equipped. 

* * + 

Since 1924 the Vesper GEORGE ScHooL oF Art in 
Boston has sought to provide the serious student 
with a course midway between the academic style of 
former times and the exaggerated modernism of the 
present day. This includes a thorough foundation 
in the basic fundamentals of drawing, color, and 
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design, as well as a technical training for the most 
exacting professional requirement. The develop- 
ment of the student’s individuality is fostered by 
discouraging imitation and cultivating inherent 
creative ability. Teacher training includes lectures, 
discussions, projects, field trips and practice teach- 
ing. Instructors drawn from the winter school will 
give special programs suited to the student’s needs. 
* * * 

Participation has long been the slogan of the 
INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL oF ArT. Miss Elma Pratt 
offers to share experiences from which she has per- 
sonally derived pleasure and value. She invites you 
to go with her to Poland, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Roumania, Hungary. With her you will have first- 
hand experiences and personal contact with both 
peasant and studio life in central Europe. (4 West 
28th Street, New York City.) 

* " * 

“An ideal summer of work and play ’midst beauty 
unsurpassed” is offered at the KinasLanp MARIon- 
ETTES SuMMER WorkKsHOP at Lake 
Brandon, Vermont. It affords an opportunity to 
beginners and amateur enthusiasts, for the course 
has been designed to meet the requirements of 
teachers and students of the arts interested in school 
projects, as well as the semi-professional and pro- 
fessional fields. The beautiful country assures one a 
change of scene, a healthful rest, and new inspira- 
tion. Classes are from June 24 to September 2. 
Write to the New York address (460 West 34th 
Street) before June 1 


* * * 


Dunmore 


McLane Art INstirvure is a professional studio 
offering individual instruction in art, aiming to pro- 
mote a working knowledge of the various arts and 
crafts, under the guidance of sympathetic instruc- 
tors. Their catalog lists the following splendid 
courses: Fashion Drawing and Costume Design, 
Drawing and Painting, Elements of Design, Ad 
vertising Art, Textile Design, Industrial Design, 
Interior Decoration and a very practical course in 
handicrafts for teachers and camp counselors. Write 
to 222 West 23rd Street, New York City, and ask 
for their fascinating booklet 
curriculum. 


describing their 
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Breckenridge School of Art 


THE SCHOOL OF COLOR 


Classes: Drawing and Painting from the 
Costumed Modei indoors or out, Landscape 
and Marine Painting, Portrait Painting, Still 
Life and Composition. 

Season July and August 


Scientific Analysis of Color for the Artist 
Instructor: HUGH H. BRECKENRIDGE 


Senior Instructor in Drawing and Painting, Philadelphia 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 
For illustrated Circular, address “The 
Embassy,” 2100 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
until June Ist, after which date, the Brecken- 
ridge School, Gloucester, Mass. 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
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THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER COURSES FOR 
e ART TEACHERS ° 


Figure and Portrait Drawing and Painting— 
Landscape—Crafts—Principles and Technics 
of Art Instruction-Modeling—Pottery-Adver- 
tising—Marionettes—Design and other subjects. 
Landscape and Figure Painting also offered for 
credit at Saugatuck, Michigan, Summer School 
of Painting. 

Special exhibitions of contemporary art and 
world famous permanent collections. 

For catalog, address Associate Dean 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


School of Fine and Industrial Art 
Dept. SA., Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 


JUNE 28 TO AUGUST 6 





GEORGE BAER SCHOOL OF ART 

in Berkshire Hills 
For fifth consecutive year, George Baer conducts summer art 
study for teachers and students. No classes; individual in- 
struction in all mediums, also sculpture. 

Fine, primitive Yankee subjects . . . landscapes. 
Summer study period — July 5 to Labor Day. 
All sports, recreations available. 


Write for details: GEORGE BAER, WEST CORNWALL, CONNECTICUT 











The ART SCHOOL in the BERKSHIRES 


LEO B. BLAKE, Instructor 
@ WHERE each year returns most of 
the enrollment of the year before 
@ TEACHERS ¢« DOCTORS « BUSINESS PEOPLE 
and ARTISTS ENROLLED . ..... . 
Write for folder 
BLAKE STUDIOS - BERKSHIRE, MASS. 

















Summer Courses Start July 6th 


TWO-WEEK ELEMENTARY PUBLIC SCHOOL 
“ ART METHODS COURSE STARTS JULY 6th 
TWO-WEEK HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
ART METHODS COURSE STARTS JULY 19th 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Industrial and 
Stage Arts, Dress Arts, Interior Decoration, 
Commercial Art, Illustration. 
SPECIAL SATURDAY MORNING METHODS COURSE FOR TEACHERS UNTIL JUNE 
CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
18 South Michigan Avenue 





Chicago, Ill. 
8-a 


Since its foundation, it has been the aim of the 
New York ScHoou or Fine anp Appuiiep Art to 
sense and anticipate new developments in the 
various fields for which it prepares the student and 
to plan the courses of study so that classic art 
education may correlate with contemporary art 
expression. The summer session presents in abridged 
form the latest developments in the work of the 
school in the departments of Interior Decoration 
and Design, Advertising Design, Costume Design 
and Illustration, and Life Drawing. The intensive 
program is designed to give teachers helpful instruc- 
tion, practical knowledge and fresh inspiration which 
will be of direct benefit to them in their professional 
work. Address Elizabeth Naldret, Secretary, 2239 
Broadway. 


e * * 

During recent years there has been such a revival 
of national taste that the appreciation of beauty has 
become an accepted index to culture and back- 
ground. In all walks of life there is a demand that 
home surroundings be beautified. The New York 
ScHoou oF INTERIOR DECORATION aims to develop 
this art sense and teach its practical application in 
modern decorative work. Due to the fact that the. 
school teaches but one subject. it has established 
exceptionally unique methods of instruction and has 
assembled a teaching staff, each member of which is 
actively engaged in the decorating profession or 
some closely allied line. Ask for Catalogues 15-R 
and 15-C, 515 Madison Avenue. 

. > * 

The course of instruction for the 1937 Summer 
School at Syracuse Unrversiry has been carefully 
planned, meeting all requirements in art instruction. 
The best facilities of the Art Department of the 
College of Fine Arts are offered for a comprehensive 
study of art in general and training as draftsmen, 
painters, illustrators, designers, and teachers. The 
courses are especially advantageous to the ele- 
mentary school teacher, the junior and senior high 
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on Art 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


JULY 5 TO 
AUGUST 13 





YRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


A six-week summer course in Art. Instruction in all 
branches of Public School Art Methods, Drawing, 
Painting, Illustration, Design and Modeling. Lectures 
History and Appreciation. Graduate and 
Undergraduate Courses fe 
of Art and for High School students in preparation 
for an Art career. An ideal setting for Sketching 
and Summer Sports. 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


or Teachers and Supervisors 


Send for Summer Bulletin 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 








school teacher, and for students planning an art 
career. There are facilities for all summer sports 
and recreation, informal social activities, and 
educational visits to points of interest. 

. 7 . 

The TaurRN SuMMER ScHoo. is a modern school, 
affording a training in the fundamentals of plastic 
art for the novice and the experienced students, 
attempting to impart the knowledge and background 
of esthetic values that will help them to adjust their 
personalities and their work to the modern develop- 
ments in Art. Its leader, Ernest Thurn, has studied 
and worked with many artists of all schools, both 
here and abroad, and has developed a unique 
method of teaching which has produced remarkable 
results. (Write 38 Joy Street, Boston, Mass.) 

« * * 

THe TRAPHAGEN ScuHoot is ideally located in the 
art and fashion center of New York City, and is 
under the personal direction of Ethel Traphagen. 
The Summer Sessions are planned to include all 
phases of Costume Design and Illustration taught 
in the winter terms, arranged as short, practical 
intensive courses for the use of students, teachers 
and business people who want to make their summer 
months profitable. Special work is planned for 
college graduates, or for teachers seeking ad- 
vanced and practical methods for professional or 
personal use. Grasp this opportunity to make your 
good taste an asset. 

* * . 

Those desiring to study Creative Art this summer 
will be glad to investigate the UNIVERSAL ScHOOL OF 
HanpicraFts, which occupies half of a floor in 
Radio City, 25 stories above Fifth Avenue. Under a 
faculty of twenty master craftsmen, thirty-two 
different courses are offered. Tuitions range from 
$6.00 to $50.00 a month Weaving, Tapestry, 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


TEACHER training course: B.F.A. de- 


gree. Design, illustration, in- 
terior decoration, fashion arts, 
advertising, painting, stage de- 
sign, puppetry, crafts, jewelry, 


pottery. Day, evening, Satur- 
day. Distinguished faculty. European and 
other fellowships. Residences for out-of-town 














industry in U.S. 92nd year. Catalog. 
1328 N. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
GEORGE All courses arranged to meet individual 
SCHOOL needs in Design, Interior Decorating, 
Unusually rich programs offered in . 
THEATRE *® MASKS ® PUPPETRY 
445St. Botolph St. COSTUME AND FASHION 
Boston - Mass. Evelina vonLadau, Head of Department 
is the Vermeer Finder and HOME COURSE (§25 for 4 
months). Artists gain in color and turn failure for a score 
landscape, illustration. Teachers become artists 
ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOLS, INC. 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE (Eleventh {Winter 


students. Oldest school of art applied to 
VESPER | BOSTON SUMMER SCHOOL 
Watercolors, etc. 
OF ART 
Under Harold F. Lindergreen, Director 
Better Than Art Schools 
of years into success. Students save years in portraiture, 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., 429%4 10th Ave. So. (Winter) 














THE KINGSLAND MARIONETTES 
SUMMER WORKSHOP 
Lake Dunmore, Brandon, Vermont 
Open 10 weeks—June 24 through September 2, 1937 
Puppetry in all its Branches 


Booklet on Request to MABEL KINGSLAND HEAD, Director 
460 West 34th Street New York City 





@ The conclusion of the two articles from pages 518 and 539 
will be found on page 19-a in the back advertising section 
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ION ACADEMY 


L OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


COSTUME DESIGN »« 
FASHION ART FOR TRADE, 
STAGE AND SCREEN ¢ TEXTILE 
DESIGN ¢ FASHION ANALYZING 
AND FORECASTING ¢ FASHION 
ILLUSTRATION ¢ COLOR PSY- 
CHOLOGY ¢ FASHION REPORTING 


SHORT INTENSIVE COURSES SPE- 
CHALLY ARRANGED FOR TEACHERS 


STYLING 





SUMMER AND FALL ENROLLMENT 
a 
Individua specializea training under the direction o! 


EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN 


America’s Recognized Instructor of Fashion Art 


Limited classes with SIX students in a group under each expert. 


Basiion ACADEMY stands supreme as the schoo! chosen 
by the world's most successful Designers and Stylists for their 


training and is squemmnanded by every important fashion 


publication in this country and abroad. Its trade contacts 


not only include the entire fashion field of America, but extend 


to the acknowledged couture leaders of London and Paris 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, (Fifth Ave., and 50th St.) New York City 


Circle 7-1514-5 . ° ° Book 51 on Request 





Drawing, Painting, Design, Industrial and Textile 
Art, Dress Art, Interior Decoration, Commercial 
Art, Window Display. 


McLANE INSTITUTE 


A R seum and City Tours. Cool, pleasant studios. 


Address, 222 West 23rd Street, New York City. Cof. S. 


Summer Courses, June 15 to Aug. 12 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, President 
SUMMER SESSION—JULY 6th TO AUGUST 13th 


SEND Practical, intensive courses in Interior Architecture 
FOR and Design; Costume Illustration; Advertising 
SUMMER Sesian: etc. Arranged for teachers, profession- 


als, laymen. Also weekly units. Credits given 


BULLETIN Address Box S, 2239 Broadway, New York 








atts tle) Sade) Fv - yale). 


Six Weeks’ Practical i Course. Also 
Ye 


Complete Professional and sign Courses. 
Summer Term commences July 6th. Send for 
Catalog 15-R. Also Home Study Course starts 


li 
jam 


Send for boo klet 15 Cc. 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
515 Madison New York City 


at once. 





Avenue ° 
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Jewelry, Art Metalry, Wood Carving, Self-Harden- 

ing Clay, and the techniques required for countless 

other media may be included, since courses are 

planned to meet the peculiar requirements of the 

student. The school is certainly a most fascinating 

spot and is literally in the clouds on many mornings. 
> * * 

The Universiry oF Minnesota offers “Art 
Today,’’ a comprehensive course of appreciative 
arts. The workshop atmosphere of their Art Lab- 
oratory makes art an activity; it illustrates that 
art is alive today and growing to meet the needs of 
contemporary society. The summer courses present 
Art and Music Appreciation, Interior Decorating, 
Fashion, the Theater—each a fundamental unit in 
everyday life. These courses in the Arts are designed 
to intensify the student’s appreciation of the beauty 
and fineness in the everyday pattern of living. 

* * * 

The UNIvEeRsity OF NEw MEXxiIco, in the heart of 
the Indian country, the Rocky Mountains, and the 
Mexican colonial region, invites you to attend its 
Summer School of Art. The school will be in 
session 8 weeks, from June 14 to August 7, and will 


give instruction in Life Drawing and Painting, 
Landscape, Color Theory, Composition, Mural 
Technique. 


And with the background of Indian Pueblos, cliff 
dwellings, and mountain villages, Kenneth Chap- 
man will conduct an unusual course at Santa Fe in 
the origin and development of the decorative art of 
the Pueblo Indians and other Southwestern tribes 
from the earliest prehistoric times to the present, as 
expressed in their basketry, pottery, textiles and 
other crafts. To insure personal attention, the class 
enrollment will be limited. Address the Art Depart- 
ment, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

* * * 

Two features in particular make the GasPE 
ScHOOL OF PaIntTING a very desirable place to spend 
the months of July and August. First, the location. 
The Province of Quebec is rich in dramatie land- 
scape, as well as in historic interest. It is pictorial 
without being “pretty.” It is primitive without 
being backward. The Peninsula offers a 
wide range of activities—hunting, fishing, camping, 
so that while the artists are at their “arting,’’ others 
may find lots of entertainment. Second, the method 
of instruction which has been developed through 
years of experience, consists of two steps: (1) opera- 
tion and analysis of the subject; (2) selection of the 
story to be told and the manner of telling it; in other 
words, the principles of picture finding, planning, 
and organizing form the basis of instruction with 
emphasis on observation of nature’s fundamental 
truth, rather than superficial aspects. Write to the 
directors of the school, Kay Peterson and Hoyland 
Bettinger, 2306 Washington Street, Newton Lower 
Falis, Mass., for an interesting folder. 


Gaspe 
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An orange and black sign swinging gently from 
the trees invites the motorist on Route No. 7 in 
Litchfield County, Connecticut, to one of the most 
beautiful spots in all that, or any other, region. It 
is the vacation home of Professor and Mrs. George 
Baer, the distinguished artist, whose Summer Art 
School at Griswold Hills, in West Cornwall, offers 
courses in Commercial and Decorative Arts, and 
painting. To study under George Baer is an educa- 
tion. To rest in Griswold Hills is soothing. To play 
in the privacy of this delightful place is a tonic. See 
the advertisement and do something about it. 


. * * 


Cuicaco AcADEMY OF Fine Arts, at 18 South 
Michigan Avenue, has carried on a summer course 
for years. Ideally situated for a metropolitan school, 
and with a faculty unsurpassed in teaching experi- 
ence, this well-known summer school offers a 
course in Elementary Public School Art Methods 
and a course in High School and College fArt 
Methods. Very practical, quite essential. See the 
advertisement for subjects. 

* * - 

Another Chicago landmark is the Art INSTITUTE 
or Cuicaco. Few visitors leave Chicago before 
touring the Institute for a view of the world famous 
permanent collections. Here they are, with special 
exhibitions for members of the summer classes, who 
find many opportunities for advanced study in the 
fine arts, crafts, and principles for teaching. A few 
weeks in Chicago will be an unforgettable summer 
experience. 

* - * 

Here are two “Institutes’’ not to be overlooked 
when thinking of an art school in the fall. While 
they do not specialize in summer sessions, they offer 
courses all-year-round in all departments of the arts 
with equipment, both material and professional, 
included. 

Moore Institute, School of Design for Women, 
1328 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, in its 92nd 
year, will send catalog. 

Pratt Institute, School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
now celebrating its 50th year, will also send catalog 
on request. Both Institutes are highly recom- 
mended. 


- - * 


Anson K. Cross Art Scuoot, Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine, opens its eleventh summer session in May. 
For many years Mr. Cross has been advocating “A 
Revolutionary Method for Art Appreciation and 
Practice.”” The vision training method does not 
offer mechanical aids for picture making, though its 
inventions enable anyone to see color and values as 
the great painters see color appearances instead of 
color facts or the local colors of objects. These in- 
ventions make drawing and painting a Fourth R 
for the public schools. Thus taught, grammar school 
graduates draw well in outline and high school 
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MAKE CERTAIN OF ADVANCEMENT 


SUMMER STUDY 
AT MINNESOTA 


offers 

Courses in free-hand drawing, Design, 
Architectural Design, Stage Design, 
Simple Handicraft, Fundamentals of 
Art, Sculpture and Painting. 
Courses in Art Education and the Fine 
Arts have been selected for their perti- 
nence to today’s social needs. They 
range from introductory Orientation 
inthe fundamentalsof art toadvanced 
studio practice in such media as the 
individual student may elect. All 
courses are designed to increase th 
appreciation of the Fine Arts. 
Especial account is taken of the need 
of social workers in connection wit! 
playgrounds as well as of elementary 
teachers, art teachers and supervisor 
needing help in relating their work t 
the social problems of the day. 

INSTRUCTORS 


S. Chatwood Burton Elmen E. Harmes 
Robert Stose Hilpert 


FIRST TERM — JUNE 14 TO JULY 24 


Write for Complete Bulletin 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION, Dept. 34 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 








Minneapolis - Minnesota 











PHOENIX ART INSTITU TE 


Study under the personal direction of outstanding artists 


Thomas Fogarty, Franklin Booth, Walter Beach 
Humphrey, L. M. Phoenix, and others 


Fine Arts, Commercia! Arts, Illustration. Beginners and 
advanced; full or part time classes. Strategically located 
in art-buying center of U.S. Ask for Bulletin S.A 


305 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 

















RATT INSTITUTE School of 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


Architecture —3-year course, Institute certificate; 








4-year course, B.of Arch. degree. Advertising De- 
sign, Fashion Illustration, Industria! Design, In- 
terior Decoration, Pictorial I\lustration. Four year 
Teacher Training 38 Studios—91 Ir ictors 
SOth Year Catalog on Request 
James C. Boudreau, Director - Brooklyn, New York 











SUMMER SCHOOL 


THUR of MODERN ART 


An independent school of proven worth 


q ©" atti folder on request 
GLOUCESTER MASS 
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THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 BROADWAY (near 52nd St.) New York 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Courses for Beginners or Advanced Students. 
Pronounced by all competent to judge, the 
foremost school of its kind. Board of Regents 
Absolute Charter. Alertness Credits. Professional 
methods for teachers. Illustration, Costume De- 
sign, Stage, Textile Design, Fabric Analysis, Inte- 
rior Decoration, Color, Sketching, Fashion Journal- 

ism, Life Drawing. Day and Evening classes. Free Placement. 

Sales Dept. for students’ work. Investigate Before Regis- 

tering Elsewhere. Send for Cir. 9, or Phone Col. 5-2077. 














SUMMER COURSES 


HANDICRAFT S$ 


Thirty-one courses in all branches of the creative arts, 
meeting your particular individual needs. Enrollment 
at any time. High up in Radio City, a pleasant place to 
study and enjoy handicraft work in the Summer. 

Complete tool and supply service. 

Weekly exhibits of creative work by Master Craftsmen. 
Visitors always welcome. 
UNIVERSAL SCHOOL Rockefeller Center, RKO Bldg. 
OF HANDICRAFTS _$1270 Sixth Ave New York 





1Oth SUMME 
Professional & 


eacher Education 


» * 


UNIVERSITY 
JULY6 (ym iN\l@p AUG. 14 


CATALOG ON REQUEST -- THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO - BUFFALO, N.Y. 


N ART COURSES 
B.S. in Education 


rt ation 













graduates see color and values truly and appreciate 
art even if they do not wish to express art; grad- 
uates with artistic ability will enter art schools to 
study art instead of its alphabet, drawing and paint- 
ing. Write to Mr. Cross at Boothbay Harbor and 
arrange for entry in an early class. 

. . . 

Before deciding where to study during the vaca- 
tion days next summer, send for the Bulletin of the 
Phoenix Art Institute, 305 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Mr. Phoenix and his corps of artist- 
instructors offer courses for beginners and ad- 
vanced students in the fine arts, commercial art, and 
illustration. Social, recreational, and shopping 
opportunities are right at the door of Phoenix Art 
Institute. A few weeks there will be well repaid. 

. * * 

The Art Course at the University oF BuFFALO 
SumMER SEssIOn is complete for both the mechani- 
cal drawing student, the worker in fine arts, and for 
those seeking methods of teaching. The catalogue 
lists Mechanical Drawing and Methods, Design and 
Color, Commercial Design, Perspective; Water Color 
Painting, Pencil Sketching, Life Drawing, Still Life 
Painting, Stage Design—a broad curriculum. The 
school is not so large as to lose personal contact of 
pupils and instructors; the social and cultural op- 
portunities of Buffalo are good; the facilities of the 
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SILK SCREEN PROCESS 
PRINTING For CLASSES 


Simple, efficient, wide in artistic scope, 
Fellowcrafters silk screen process printing 
outfits produce excellent results; posters, 
covers, greeting cards... dozens of art jobs. 
Frames, screens, Nu-Film (for stencils) 
paints, etc., and complete instructions. New 
manual now on press. 30 cents postpaid. 


FELLOWCRAFTERS, INC. 


Room S$ 64 Stanhope Street Boston, Massachusetts 





University are open to all students. Send for 


catalogue. 


How often in the course of a school year, and espe- 
cially about this time in the spring, have you had parents 
come to you asking you to suggest art schools for their 
youngsters? Are you always able to make suggestions? 
Tell them to look in the advertising pages of ‘School 
Arts’”’—in the April, May, and June issues. Our 
aim is to help both you and your pupils in all phases 
of art work. 











School Posters 


In this 24-plate port- 
folio, John Lemos de- 
scribes the progressive 
steps to good poster 
making, as well as in- 
structions in the many 
uses to which posters 
may be put. You will 
find few subjects in art 
work that serve a more 
all-round purpose. 

PRICE $1.50 


School Arts, 947 Printers Bidg., Worcester, Mass. 
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as follows: 


No. Each 
1 Round $0.15 
2 wie 0.20 
3 ” 0.25 
4 ” 0.30 
5 ” 0.35 
6 “ 0.40 
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Winsor & Newton’s 
Series 33 


“SCHOOL OF ART” 


Pure Red Sable Hair Brushes 
for Water Colour Painting are 
especially suitable for use in 
Colleges and Art Academies 
where a good but inexpensive 
brush is required. Prices are 


No. Each 
7 Round $0.45 
8 - 0.65 
9 - 0.75 

10 ” 0.80 

ll = 1.55 

12 - 1.90 


New York City 


WINSOR & NEWTON 


INCORPORATED 
Everything for Artist, Student and School 
31 Union Square West 
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PEN COMPANY 








ADVERTISEMENT DRAWN WITH STYLEC SPEEDGALL PENS AND INKS 
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Thermo-plastic 


How to see 
GARALIN 
TWICE AS MUCH for Art and Craft Projects 


Such as 


on your trip to Rings, Bracelets, Table Lamps, Book Ends 


Finished in 


MEXICO Jade, Ivory, Ruby, Quartz, and other 


jewel-like colors 








Works with 
Wood or metal workers tools 





Permits originality in design and a thrill 
in accomplishment 


Garalin is featured in a catalog of Garrett's 
Artists’ Supplies and Color Mediums to be 
mailed about March 29th. 


Are you on our mailing list? 


The Brodhead - Garrett Co. 
CLEVELAND - - - - OHIO 











SEND FOR COMPLETE SET 


Sarape weaver, West Coast of Mexico “Weav-Rite” Loom, needle, instructions, and four skeins 

. z F) of yarn all for 25 cents (East of the 
+ Rockies) at your local 5 and 10 cent 
| store or send 50 cents direct to: 


= STRAITS MFG. CO. 
WEAVRITE=<c2 | 2590 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 









Though your destination may be Mexico City, 


5 











> 2s > shy w s % coe the EE : a de 
the - — a why von shouldn't set the If your dealer does not have the “*Weav-Rite,”” go to the store 
West Coast of Mexico, too, with its charming manager and he will put in a stock for you. 
tropical cities and interesting Indian handi- 
crafts. 


We suggest that you go to Mexico City on 


Latest News from 
one route and return on another one, using 


the West Coast Route either way. Thus you Eastern Arts Association 

see twice as much of Mexico for little, if any, 2 : : 

eaten Gee ted ener, Yon et Menetien 1650 members, a new high for the Associa- 

Guaymas, Guadalajara and dozens of other tion, met in New York City March 31- 

interesting towns to your trip. April 3 for a continuous round of enthusi- 
FREE! New rotogravure folder describing astic meetings. Under the leadership of 

the West Coast of Mexico. Write O. P. Bart- President William L. Longyear of Pratt 

lett, Dept. SS-5, 310 So. Michigan Avenue, Institute and Vice-president Forest Grant, 

Chicago. THIS OFFER RESTRICTED TO Director of Art, New York City. 

TEACHERS AND ADULTS ONLY. For de : ; 

luxe Mexico book with large map in full At the business meeting held April 3 the 

colors, enclose 10¢ in stamps or coin. following were elected to office: President, 


Leon L. Winslow, Director of Art, Baltimore; 

ege Vice-president, Frank L. Allen, Massachu- 
Southern Pacific setts School of Art; Council for three years, 
Margaret Stone, Assistant to Director of 
Art, Boston; Vincent Roy, Pratt Institute; 
and Aime Doucette, State Teachers College, 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania. 


Wesr Coast or Mexico Route 
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SUMMER ART TOUR 


of ITALY and FRANCE 


Conducted by JOHN M. SITTON, B.F. A. 
FELLOW AMER. ACAD. 
IN ROME 


This summer, sketch, paint and 
browse in Italy and France.... 
Artists’ Paradise ! ! With head- 
uarters at famous art centers— 
lorence, Venice, Provence, etc.— 
leisurely motor tours to the beauti- 
ful countryside will be taken... 
Sketching and —— along the 


ALL way! All famed museums will be 

INCLUSIVE = visited and Mr. Sitton will give per- 

RATE sonal instruction in water color! 

6 7 5 Rank amateur or sterling profession- 

$ al—If you have any enthusiasm for 
AND UP art... This is the trip for you. 


Send for ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


JAMES BORING CO., INC. 


655 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
333 NO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 











T IRELAND-SCOTLAND-ENGLAND T 
British Isles by Private Motor 
JUNE 25 — Two Departures — JULY 24 
A Voyage of Six Delightful Weeks 
TOURIST CLASS - ALL EXPENSES - $654 
And Over 100 Summer Tours Through Europe 
At All-Expense Prices, Ranging From $265 Up 


248-B Washington St. 
yp EMPle TOURS y 


$ 








@® EUROPE ®@ 
Striking Values! 

36 Days . . . All Expense 
Ocean Passage, Tourist Class 
High Grade Routings include: 
Switzerland, TheRhine, Black Forest 
(Little villages, native eatingplaces) 
Holland, France, England. 

Send for Booklet A. T 
METROPOLITAN TRAVEL SERVICE, 
260 TREMONT ST. - - Li. 8190 - - 





Inc. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Special News from 
Pacific Art Association 


A new type of exhibit for school work was shown at 
the meeting held in Yosemite Valley, California, 
March 22-25 which will be reported in a coming 
issue of ScHOOL ARTs. 

Newfofficers for 1937-1938 were elected as follows: 
President, Shirley Poore, Supervisor of Art, Long 
Beach, California; Vice-president, Dorothy Chalker, 
Woodrow Wilson Senior High School, Long Beach; 
Members of Council, Margaret Erdt, Supervisor, 
San Bernardino; Helen Rhodes, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle; and Harriet B. Spurr, Supervisor, 
Sacramento. 
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California, our second larg- 
est state, bands the blue 
Pacific for a thousand 
miles. It holds our high- 
est mountains, and deserts 
below sea level; rich, 
sunny valleys and Nature's 
most majestic forests. 


It is this infinite variety, 
and an out-doors climate 
ideal for its enjoyment, 
that draws the world to 
California to play through- 
out the year. To tell you 
the story broadly and help- 
fully, we would like to 
send you Santa Fe’s beau- 
tiful 


CALIFORNIA 
PICTURE BOOK 


This summer the Santa Fe 
presents greater speed, 
new comforts and the low- 
est-cost travel in western 
rail history—with five air- 
conditioned trains leaving 
Chicago daily. Along the 
Santa Fe Way to California, 
too, are glorious Grand 
Canyon and the Indian- 
detours in New Mexico. 
CALIFORNIA 
ALL- EXPENSE TOURS 
There will be more of 
these fine escorted tours, 


that include so very much 
for so very little. 


a Sea 





oe Forests 





W. J. BLACK, P. T. M., Santa Fe System Lines 
1071 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 
Send California Picture Book and information about fares 
from to 
Name 
Address 








GRAPHITE 











Soon after its discovery in 1565 and when 
graphite had become a recognized material 
for pencil manufacture, its value was from 30 


to 40 shillings per pound. 


PENS for DRAW- 
ING PERFECTION 


OR over 100 years, Gillott Pens have 
been standard with both the beginner 
and the master in pen and ink work. Their 
marvelous temper and adaptability enables 
an artist to put his ideas on paper quickly, 
accurately and efficiently. 


The Gillott Line of Drawing Pens is 
complete—a type for every need. 25 cents 
will bring you a sample set of six pens— 


$1.00 a complete set of twelve, including 


ee oe f the exquisi ints. for 
To maintain this price and to assure only three of the exquisitely fine points. Send fo 


enough production for pencil making needs, a set today. 
the Barrowdale graphite mine was operated 


at widely separated intervals, sometimes only 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC. 
93 Chambers Street, New York, N. Y. 


a week or two in a five or six year period. 


Graphite being so valuable and the mine 





located in a remote section, raids by robber 


bands were not uncommon. To further re- 

















duce possible loss, the owners caused workmen quueeet ith 


AQUAPRINT INK 
A Water-Soluble 


BLOCK PRINTING 
INK 


IN COLORS 


Weber Aquaprint Inks provide that 


to submit to search at the end of the day to 
prevent even the smallest quantity of the 


material being carried away. 


Transportation of graphite to the London 
market also presented a difficult problem. 


Crude, lumbering wagons made their way 





Watercolor 
Printing Ink 


slowly over treacherous roads and their pre- 


r | satiny texture for your block prints. 
cious burden was always under the watchful | F. WEBER CO. | Being water-soluble they may be 
~ ‘ os le |) Wiig. Artests’ Colormen washed from the hands and imple- 
eyes of mounted and heavily armed guards. eo meats with water. The clean-up 
| Philadelphua Py period is shortened. Stains: are 


eliminated. 

In black and white and nine strong, 
bright colors; and also gold and silver 
WHITE SURFACE LINOLEUM BLOCKS 
Eliminate drawing in reverse 
Fine detail obtainable 
Hard, rigid printing surface 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen 
since 1853 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
DRAWING MATERIALS 


Studio, School and Drafting Room 
Furniture 


Today, our factory is relieved of many of 
the problems which the early pencil manu- 
facturers were faced with. As aconsequence, 
all of our energies are directed to giving you 
an incomparable pencil, so smooth and long 
wearing that you immediately recognize it as a 


superior product. 


Let your next order be 


"FOAL NOOR" 














Main Office and Factory 
1220 Buttonwood St., Phila., Pa. 
Philadelphia, 1710 Chestnut St. 
Baltimore, 227 Park Avenue 
St. Louis, 705 Pine St. 


Dealers Everywhere 





KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, Inc. 
373 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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